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PREFACE. 

Having at different times collected 
descriptions of ancient customs and fashions 
iDto my albam^ and receiving lately an addi- 
tion to them^ I imagined it might be amusing 
to see how the fancy of men displayed itself 
in various ways^ through all ages and nations, 
from our first parents up to the present time, 
and this is what I endeavour to show in this 
and the succeeding volumes. 

Whoever may favour them with a perusal 
will find them by no means an elaborate ' 
essay, but merely a sketch of what appeared 
to me the most prominent features in the 
annals of fashion. Indeed, a too long dis- 
cussion, even on this most important con- 
cern would not fail to tire, and in fashion's 
reign, amusement should always be the chief 
object ; of course, it is this, and this alone I 
have in view. 



LAURA. TO THE AUTHOR. 



My dbar Fribnd, 

A LETTER jiist received from 
Fanny givds.iiie a long aecount of her visit to 
TroTi> and how jon amused yourself igrith observing 
and discussing' the fesbiotis of former trmes. ' 
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As you know my curiosity on. that subject, 
and as you also know what a ready pen she has 
for description, you will not wonder that I ven- 
tured to ask her to favour me with a short extract 
of what might have appeared to you the most 
remarkable in these fashions. To this she replied : 
that as your stores furnished the topic of our con- 
versation, I should l>e much better satisfied if I 
applied to you for the same^ You see how promptly 
I followed her advice, fondly hoping your answer 
will be the consent to the request of 

Your LAURA. 



THE AXTTHOB'S ANSWEB. 



Well, my Laura, if the with to 
please you can compensate for Fanny'i abilities^ I 
will eodeavonr to send yon, at your desire, from 
time to time, some Letters on the subject of our 
conversation, on Fashions. 

Under this denomination, I shall then notice, 
first, and principally, dress, ancient and modem ; 
the monarch's, and the peasant's ; next, the dwel- 
Ibgs of men, whether called palace or hut ; also, 
their equipages and amusemento; and, in some 
degree, their manner of living. 

But, before I begin, I must bespeak your indul- 
gence for my whims, as it is not at all unlikely, 
that yon will find, now and then, some sing^ar 
thoughts and observations, nay, even some strange 
conjectures dropping from the pen of 

Your devoted Friend, 
(now) 
The Fashion Collbgtor. 



THE ANTEDILUVIAN. 



LETTER I. 



VVHEN we wish to trace the origin of 
fashion, our mind mast naturally turn to the 
garden of Eden, and there, whilst paying a 
visit to omr first parents, ascertain the prim- 
itiye costume. And what was it ? Why, day 
by day, invariably, pure simple Nature. This 
was the tunic with which the Creator s hand 
had clothed them ; a vestment ever ready, ever 
fitting, and lasting all the life of the wearer. 

But presently we see the brightness of the 
scene is changed, and dress appears ; and,deeply 
sorrowing, we find it was sin that introduced 
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this toy of vanity, this spendthrift of existence. 
How different became then the occupation, 
how unlike the pursuit, when compared 
to the mind's uninterrupted converse with 
GOD, the Lord of men ; together with that 
tranquil enjoyment of the banquet which his 
bountiful Nature had spread before them. 
Alas! how short, how very short was the 
time during which poor man enjoyed the 
happy state to which he was created ! l^e 
demon scowling eyed this bliss ; forth went 
his blast, and withered every germ of hap- 
piness. And from thencfe it is that we mtist 
date the origin of fashion, which now like an 
ignus fatuus leads men on and off, in cease- 
less pursuit after novelty, for trash' and 
baubles, which cloy the very minnte they arc 
obtained. 

Yet aa we came to Eden in quest of 



tbe first apparel of mankind^ we learn it was 
but a fig leaf; which was however sood 
changed for the coat of skin. 

And here yon see, maa's siuning» and the 
Goaseqaent necessity of clothing, brought on 
the first violent death of those poor sheep, 
gt>ats or lambs, who, though they had no 
bite of the apple, were yet doomed to suffer, 
in order to fbmish the skins for the first coat. 

But whilst I am discussing this subject, I 
cannot help remembering that worthy vene- 
rable man, my youths religious instructor, 
who, as he was alluding to this immediate 
consequence of man's disobedience, bade us 
to consider the following comparison : if a 
merciful judge had pardoned a malefactor, 
merely on condition, that, for a monitor and 
a remembrance of the event, he should, all 
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his lifetime wear the halter, from which be 
had just escaped ; whether the culprit would 
then take a continual pride in displaying this 
badge of his former disgrace, were it even 
made of gold, and ornamented with precious 
stones, and therefore the more conspicuous. 
This comparison of the halter to our dress 
seemed to us exceedingly degrading. 

Some further moralizing reflections will 
here forcibly intrude ; pray, my Laura, allow 
them admittance. 

And first, that man, aye, and women too, 
have yet always a great inclination for the 
primitive paradisical costume, whenever cir- 
cumstances and the climate do not check 
this tendency. How contented lives the yet 
untutored savage, untrammelled by the in- 
cumbrance of dress. How quickly fling the 



inhabitants of the newly discovered r^ons 
in the South Sea^ yonr gifts of covering away. 
And the cherished costume of the British 
ancestors, what was it but the plain apparel 
of their native skins ? Indeed, the same incli- 
nation seems often pretty much appaVent in 
their fair progeny, as the fashions of this and 
former ages can attest; when necks, arms 
and bosoms were often far more exposed than 
decency would willingly allow. 

The next and second reflection is, that 
vanity is withal an inherent propensity of the 
human tribe ; for, notwithstanding their re- 
luctance to any covering, still there must be 
some bedizening ; let it be painting, tatooing 
or greasing, ever so horrid or so disgusting, 
it is yet vanity^s delight. Even in the thickest 
forests of Paraguay, an Indian hag employs 
her daughter a whole live-long day, to paint 



her back with a close pattern all over« The 
spritsail yard, as our bonny tars would call 
the bone^ thrust through the nose of the New 
Zealander ; the perforated lobe of the ear, 
distending it to an enormous size in the in- 
habitants of the Marian and Ladrone islands ; 
the filing of the teeth and dying theiin Uack 
in the Malayan archipelago, &c. &c. ; the 
shells, feathers and bones round the necks, 
or on the heads of various nations ; even the 
entrail wreaths of the Hottentots ; are not all 
these an abominable display of vanity ? 

This brings me to the last reflexion, and 
it is a mortifying one, namely, that man alone 
must seek a covering, and must obtain that 
cov^fitlg, in a great degree from the brute 
creation; both wool and far, for warmth, 
from the quadrupeds; feathers from fowls 
or birds ; and for ornaments, silk from worms. 



and pearls from oysters, &c. &c. In all this, 
I find not mnch for pride to boast of* 

Bat do you really think that the skin^coats 
continued to be the antediluvian dress ? I beg 
leave to say, no! considering man s increasing 
bias and craving for some new attraction, we 
may well conclude that it did not remain un- 
altered daring more than sixteen hundred 
years* You may then perhaps suppose that 
they began by substituting a knit or a woven 
garment; I say began, for when once the 
imagination was set at work, it is easy to 
conceive that in such a space of time, daring 
such long lives, among so many, with such 
iuteltectnal and corporeal plowers, — I say, 
that from the combination of all this agency, 
joined to eJfnalation, various and wonderful 
inventions must have sprung forth. 
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Permit me then here to observe, that these 
primeval people are mostly represented to us 
as a meek^ listless set of Arcadian shepherds 
and shepherdesses, dallying away their time, 
under the shade of some spicy groves, a lamb, 
or perchance a maid their pastime. Oh 
fancy! how very, very different dost thou 
give them to my view ! But I am afraid you 
will look upon me as a great schismatic 
from the commonly received opinion. I can- 
not help it^ for my ideas of them are sup- 
ported by the only valuable, — ^but alas ! too 
short records, with which the world has been 
favored, relative to those times. These re- 
cords leave on my mind an impression, that 
those then existing beings were in full activity 
of a most vigorous mind and body ; displaying 
their capacity in all sorts of inventions. Oh ! 
you cannot conceive how beautiful then this 
antediluvian world displays itself to my fancy. 



studded all over with most magnificent, high 
towering buildings and monuments ; power 
and splendour domineering every where. 
And yon may be sore, that, when they were 
met by their watery foe, they — thaf is the 
high and mighty gentry — were all arrayed 
in costly garments, glittering with gold and 
precions stones ; aye, I will even venture to 
say, that the very bracelets and earrings yon 
now wear, are but a kind of copy after the 
antediluvian patterns. 

Here you will lay my letter down, and 
wish to read no farther, pitying me as lost to 
all common sense: — think so for awhile at 
your pleasure ; but for the present, do take up 
my letter again, and favor me with some fur- 
ther attention to my tale ; for I want you to 
regret with me, that not the least memoran- 
dum has been left of these primeval dresses, 
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from the ddn coats down to the very sidtBin 
wbidi the first YOtaries of fashion were 
drenched by this men and dress destroying 
flood. Printing, being not then discovered, 
they h*ad, alas! no Belle Assembly no 
Monthly Mirror, no Repository of Fashion ; 
ah ! if there had been such things, even in 
writing, and bat a single leaf firom snch a 
mannscript had escaped the min, being pre- 
served in the ark, what a scramble to obtain 
it would there have been between the anti- 
quarians and the fashionable ladies aiid milli- 
ners. Now seriously, how preferable to a 
mummy, would I, for example, deem the 
portrait of lord Methusalah in his prime; 
for, most probably, a very fine yonng man 
was he. And then the frill length portraits 
of the fair dames Ada and Zillah, wives of 
the dreaded Lamech, in their morning, eve- 
ning, walking, and perhaps carriage-dresses. 
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Likewise, nay foremost^ that of onr progenitor 
Japhet and his fair spouse, as they tell ns, we, 
th6 white European people, are to venerate 
them ' as oor second grandps^a and grand- 
maoBiin^, therefore what a treasure would not 
their porti^its be to us their dear great 
grand*children ! although, when in the ark, 
their pictures could only have been taken in 
their negligees ; as they were then officiating 
as ser^^nts to. all their lodgers of the brute 
creation. Still we could then see, which of 
ns comes nearest the prototype; we could 
examine and scrutinize the shape of our pro- 
genitors'-pericraninms, and from thence get 
a perfectinsight of their charsicter : thereupon 
we might read or write treatises, dissertations 
and difiiputations in abundance; moreover 
stait conjectures about the date of these pic- 
tures, their paintings, their colours, &c. &c. 
all very useful things from thence arising. 
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Bat now, Laara niy dear, say, may we not 
leave the invention of some of our trinkets, 
to the gentry before the flood ? so that the 
postdiluvian fair one may look upon such of 
her ornaments as imitations of some precioas 
relics from the ark ? why the idea suits at 
least my fancy. Indeed I cannot see why 
we should suppose that these sons of mighty 
men, men of renown, men of ten centuries 
standing — why we should suppose them to 
have been less skillful than their compara- 
tively puny shortlived descendants. Do we 
not find in the bible, that, even a thousand 
years before the flood, there were already men 
famous for their inventions? There is the 
first musician, Mr. Jubal, the father of all duch 
as handle the harp and the organ ; and the great 
Thubalkain, an instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron. Now for this they must 
positively have had some mines. Allowing 
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this — ^for the fact proves it — yoa will perhaps 
still say : the flood swept all away ; when I 
beg leave to reply : not all ; for I am sure 
and certain, yes, I am positive, that Madam 
Noah and her danghters-in-law, took their 
trinket-boxes with them into the ark. Is not 
this important thing always a lady*s first care? 
Taking this for granted, it will be readily be- 
lieved that they continued wearing them; 
and their female progeny, in coarse of time, 
wheedled, most likely, their suitors, or their 
better halves into some further manufacture 
of them; as there cannot be any doubt 
that with other things (gold of course) they 
must have also secured the instruments and 
utensils for their fabrication ; for they were 
not driven into their floating dwelling at a 
moment's notice ; no, they had time enough 
to store it at their heart's desire ; and let the 
ladies alone for that. 



THE POSTDILUVIANS, 



LETTER II. 



AND now I suppose my Laura expbcts 
immediately some specimens of the dresses 
worn by these new appearing generations. 
But,— if we except the mentioning of a gar- 
ment belonging to Noah*s family — there is 
a total blank in the annals of fashion, for the 
space of near five hundred years* Indeed, 
the thoughts of men were during that time 
directed to more important concerns. Poor 
ftincy was obliged to slumber for awhile, as 
industry, labour, and toil claimed the day. 
The increase of their generations ; the f61<^ 
lowing necessary dispersions ; and their sub- 
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seqaent reestablishment ; the cultivation of 
the ground, the building of cities, or at least 
thei erecting some dwellings for themselves 
and families ; these were the urgent calls of 
the times. Now the survey of this comes 
not precisely in the compass of our present 
topic ; but as the dwellings of men are cer- 
tainly an object we have in view, we may well 
take an imaginary glance at them, and see in 
what way they proceeded to produce them- 
selves new settlements after the flood. 

Let us then fancy them as just arrived in 
the plain of Shinar. Indeed it does not ap- 
pear that they ever before strayed far from 
the rugged tracts that in various branches 
stretch along from Mount Ararat, the records 
ed resting place of the ark. Their earliest 
dwellings were probably in its adjacent coun^ 
try ; remaining there, during the first era of 
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their propagation, under the protection and 
advice of their progenitor Noah, as also near 
the ark, perhaps for occasional shelter. Bnt 
being now, most likely by their increase, 
compelled to range further, and leaving even 
" the frozen soil of rocky Media,** " it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the East, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
dwelled there.** Gen. ii. It seems the novelty 
of the flat country, and perhaps, the milder 
climate gave them delight, ^^ And they said : 
Go to, let us build a city, and a tower, whose 
top may reach unto heaven ;'* (the pismires! !) 
^^ and let us make us a name, lest we be scat* 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.** 
Bnt the Lord seeing that these rashly design- 
ing men would not be restrained from what 
they imagined to do ; so, after the coufnsion 
of their language, '^ he scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the earth.** 
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How often do we feel the inconvenience of 
the means by which their dispersion was ef- 
fected. That difference of languages of which 
the first world knew nothing ; for^ says the 
bible, '' the whole earth was of one language, 
and of one speech ;** but this was now utterly 
confounded. I think I can see pride busily 
employed to promote the discordance. Per- 
haps some persons, elated with their own 
ideas and conceptions, would give things a 
new and unaccustomed name, which others 
did not understand, or would not adopt, as 
they, not unlikely, might also have designed 
different denominations; (for you see their 
mind wa^ up for wild and strange fancies) it 
followed naturally that, so as their arrogant 
undertaking advanced, so waned their com- 
prehension of things, and of course their 
union ; till at last the South angle spoke a 
different language from that of the Northern 
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corner. And thus the pride of the children 
of men, was with their own pride confonnded* 
How was it possible to proceed ? was it even 
possible to remain together ? it could not be. 
Some proud adventnrers rushed perhaps im* 
mediately forth^ scorning to remain where 
they no longer could or would be understood. 
Others^ who found it misery in such confusion 
to exists moved slowly and reluctantly away ; 
and it is those we will now observe. 

They leave perhaps their first relations; 
they leave perhaps their earliest acquaint* 
ances ; companions of their youth, associates 
in the game or chace ; and, with their homes, 
the tower of their mighty joint endeavours, 
the monument of their name ! Methinks 
I see the scattered troops of pilgrims in every 
direction moving : their different views to all 
the points of the horizon turned. In the van 
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of every colnmn appear the sires and grand- 
silres of these double generations, their route 
with slow and steady step directing : whilst 
many a mother surveys with fond anxiety her 
tender family, striving with timorous care to 
gather all around the sheltering wing. But 
in the rear the livelier and more vigorous 
youths attend the herds and flocks : when yet 
perhaps, a friend to a remaining friend, '^ casts 
the last longing lingering look behind/^ I 
wonder whether they said their last adieu still 
in their primitive language. 

Some will of course in Shinar's plain abide ; 
whilst fate may guide part of the wanderers 
to Europe, others yet farther into Asia, and 
some even into Africa. 

> > • 

I fear the various toiling caravans found 
in their different routes but unfriendly soil ; 
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for one can easily imagine that every spot on 
earth was now a complete and dreadful wil- 
derness ; after having been first so terribly 
ploughed by the deluge, and then lain fallow 
a whole century, during which time the wild 
beasts had full leisure to multiply and replen- 
ish the earth, so that it in no way offered a 
comfortable receptacle for man. Yet after 
many a tiresome day, they found most likely 
a kinder spot, a sheltered opening in the 
wilderness, where the tent was struck, and 
the traveller s weary foot could rest awhile. 
And when hunting proved not safe, and of 
course not sufficient for subsistence ; it was 
then that necessity prompted the culture of 
the. ground ; and by this the families became 
fixed to their improvements. Time mean- 
while rolls on; a new generation is reared ; 
the former wilderness begins to smile ; and 
thus we see our various pilgrims finally 
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settled on different spots of onr old parent 
earth. 

Meanwhile we cannot even perhaps for a 
long time consider these emigrants otherwise 
than as hunters, husbandmen, tillers of the 
ground, shepherds and herdsmen, and dwel- 
lers in tents. 

But on the spot from whence these colo- 
nists issued, a mightier race of human beings 
arose anoii ; a Nimrod, a Mizraim, a Ninus — 
'^ It was here that the powerful arms of lofty 
men began to sway inferior submitting men, 
to whom they were first superior in the chace ; 
and next grew strong in building cities.*^ 
(Gen. X. V. 10.) till finally becoming rulers 
over nations, which, each in their season, 
blazed, meteor like, awhile, then set and 
vanished. 



My fancy was this moment hovering, aa tt 
were in a balloon, over this our newly peopled 
earth. As I surveyed these here-and-there 
sprinkled colonies, they appeared to me mach 
like some seed, dropped by chance from a hu»J- ] 
bandinan'a hand; part of which having been 
of a more vigorous substance, or having fallen 
into a more fertile soil, sprang up, and pros- 
pered into mighty shoots, even overshadow- 
ing their neigbours ; others but slowly and 
poorly thriving, seemed yet advantageoosly 
contrasting with the still far wilder parts 
beyond them. , 

But scattered as they are, we shall now , 
visit them one by one, and see how they were i 
then " divided in their lands, every one after | 
his tongue, after their families, in their na- 
tions," Gen. X. v. 5. so that we may observe 
their various customs, dresses, whims, and, | 
Heaven knows ! strange vagaries. 
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' And thus we must^ I confess, with regret, 
bid adien to the antediluvians and first post- 
diluvian races^ as well as to their ark» and 
to their tower of Babel, which, in my opinion 
was something done in the antediluvian style 
of mighty men. These mins, now more than 
three thousand years firmly standing, may 
well attest this. What came afterwards in 
strength equal to this ? 

Now you have seen-^(and most probably 
to your annoyance) that I delight to let my 
fancy rove in those, how shall I call them, 
superhuman times, when the stamina of 
mankind flourished ; but you will say : for 
mercy*s sake! this is enough ! so I obey you. 
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of these times had already rabtnitted to the 
pierciDg of tbeir ears, for the sake of oma- 
meiitSj when they yet willingly bore pitchers 
of water on their heads, and gave the camels 
to drink, as the fair maid Rebecca did ? does 
this not clearly shew that these were fashions 
of long standing derived from their antedilu- 
vian forefathers ? 

Be pleased, my Lanra, to remember what 
I said before on this subject, and thus let me 
Md that in the earlier period of mankind*s 
renovation, they could have had no leisure for 
such inventions ; nor was it likely that, with- 
out previous knowledge, they should imme- 
diately discover those far distant mines; 
^{dode them; find out how to melt and 
*efine the ore ; next not only fancy the trin- 
cets for the ladies ; but also invent the tools 
with which they could fashion them ; and so 

c 
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THE PATRIARCHS, 



LETTER III. 






1 

I 



NEARLY five hundred years are 
past after the flood ; a time sufficient for man tt» 
spread over some parts of our globe ; and thus i 
being generally settled, and society again 
established, particularly in some quarters of 
Asia, we may well suppose that dress was 
not entirely neglected ; and you may reason- 
ably expect to hear something of a garment, 
a coat, or a mantle. But no ! these are not 
the first things that come to our notice. 
But what is it? Oh! surely and indeed! 
bracelets and earrings ! yes ! even earrings ! 
Who would have thought that the damsels 
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of these times had already submitted to the 
pierciDg of their ears, for the sake of orna- 
ments, when they yet willingly bore pitchers 
of water on their heads, and gave the camels 
to drink, as the fair maid Rebecca did ? does 
this not clearly shew that these were fashions 
of long standing derived from their antedilu- 
vian forefathers ? 

Be pleased, my Lanra, to remember what 
I said before on this subject, and thus let me 
add that in the earlier period of mankind*s 
renovation, they could have had no leisure for 
SQcb inventions ; nor was it likely that, with- 
out previous knowledge, they should imme- 
diately discover those far distant mines; 
explode them; find out how to melt and 
refine the ore ; next not only fancy the trin- 
kets for the ladies ; but also invent the tools 
with which they could fashion them ; and so 
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from the remotest part cany on an extensiTc 
trade with them, in order to ornament these 
rustic maidens. No, no, this is a renewed 
antediluvian custom. 

But we hear further of pres^its of jewds 
of silver, and jewels of gold, raiments and 
precious things, (Gren. xxiv. v. 22, v. 63.) 
given by Abraham^s steward to Rebecca, to^ 
Laban, and to her mother. 

And let us not forget Rebecca's veil, into 
which her modesty shrouded her at Isaac's 
appearance. 

I must also note the widow's garment, as 
a very early costume ; besides the fashion of 
men's wearing bracelets and signets, as did 
Judah, one of Jacob's sons. 
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Somewhat more than a centnrj after IsaacV 
nuptials &imeti at kst the * description a( a 
eoat, even 6f a cbat of many colours, whioh 
Jacob made for* his darUng son Joseph. 
Thb is certainly the first time we hear trf* 
colour in dress^ and of a coat of distinction 
too. 

Now I should like to know how you fancy 
this many coloured coat ? whether you think 
it was woven in shades : or perhaps worked 
in that style of patch-work, which occupied 
the ladies of our days some twenty years 
ago ; for it was surely not done in that way 
which we call a harlequin's dress, and posi- 
tively not like a beggar's garb. 

May I tell you how this favorite son, whose 
affecting story will always be my heart's de- 
light, how he to my humble fancy appears ? 

c 2 
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It is in a red coat, with blue facings, a yellow 
border at the bottom of the skirt, and a green 
sash : or, if yon like it better, let it be in 
stripes of many colours ; either, I think, sat 
very pretty and becoming on the charming 
youth. 



THE EGYPTIANS. 



LETTER IV. 



WE must now travel with Joseph into 
£gypt^ where he was brought^ after having 
been so villainoasly sold by his unnatural 
brethren. 

He stands now before the Egyptian mo- 
narch, who takes his ring from his finger, 
and puts, it on Joseph's hand ; arraying him 
in vestures of fine linen ; and putting a gold 
chain round his neck ; and then letting him 
ride in the second chariot which he had. 
Now you see the world gets into some fashion. 
Egypt was no doubt, at this time, more than 

c 3 
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any other nation, advanced in civilization^ and 
even in riches and luxnry. . 

I dare say you expect I am now going to 
prove this, by Joseph's liberality to his breth- 
ren, to whom be not only gave abundance of 
provision, and even changes of raiments^ of 
which Ben^min bad even five^ ^d tbree 
hundred pieces of silver ; in r^ly to which 
you would then say, that a king's prime mi* 
nister might well make such presents. But 
let me refer you to the book of Exodus, 
where you may read, (Chap. ii. v. 2. Chap, 
xii. V. 35.) that the Israelites, on their exit 
from Egypt, were ordered to borrow, every 
man from his neighbour jewels of gold and 
raiments. They did so ; and they received 
them ; had these thing been scarce, or at least 
not so plentiful as it here appears, they would 
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not so generally and so easily have been given 
np as a loan. 

Let now these Egyptians be the first na- 
tion whose dress, in every part, we will here 
inspect. 

Herodotus says : they wore long linen tu- 
nics, caUed cedasirisg fringed at the bottom ; 
apon tbose they pat a woollen garment, which 
they were obliged to lay aside, when they en- 
tered the temples, as it was considered a crime 
to enter there in a woollen garment Nor 
conld the relatives of the deceased bury the 
body in woollen, without incurring the cen- 
sure of profanation. * 

Their garments of linen, says the historian, 
are always fresh washed, taking singular care 
to have them alwajrs clean, as they esteemed 
cleanliness more than ornament. 
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Their dress was of the most simple kind^ 
consisting only of a covering for the lower 
part of the body. Sometimes it was sloped 
with a curve from the front of the girdle ; 
sometimes it was partly coloured. 

They had also another covering called the 
pectoral, worn by men and women^ and all 
ranks and orders of people. This pectoral 
had constantly several rows of ornaments one 
above another^ in which not only the orna- 
ments but also the colours very much varied. 
None had less than three or four rows of them, 
nor yet more than fourteen. It seems they 
were fastened on the shoulder. Those of the 
female were smaller in proportion. 

A linen pectoral, adorned with figures, and 
animals, woven in the work, and enriched 
with gold and a variety of colours, was pre- 



sented by Amasis, King of Egypt, to the 
Lacedemonians. Its necessary appendage 
was a chain, which, though extremely slender 
and delicate, consisted of no less than 300 
distinct threads. 

Herodotus says : the women of Egypt wore 
bat one garment, which did not materially 
differ from the calasiris, except that it was 
girded mach higher on the body, and did not 
seem to have been open on the sides. 

As to their head attires you must only 
take the description of two busts. The one 
shows no hair ; but wears a kind of cloth, 
that seems as if it were welted in stripes, and 
falls in folds down behind the shoulders. 
The tresses or rather braids of the hair, on 
the other bust^ arci laid close over the fore- 
head, and finished on the top with a small 

c 6 
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twist The feet of this figure are represented 
naked. 

I am sure you regret with me that the bible 
gives us no description of the dress in which 
the daughter of Pharaoh, with all her court, 
was proipenading down the river side; as 
there must have been a splendid display of 
ornaments, both by the princess herself as 
by her attendants, since all her £gyptiaa 
subjects were in possessipn of some of those 
jewels. 

Besides all sorts of rings, earrings, and 
chains, they had bracelets not only for the 
arms but also for the legs, by which it is dear 
that they had no other coverings for them. 

The men constantly shaved their hair, 
except in mourning. Sometimes they wore 
a kind of pemkci ornamented with curls 
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The figure of Osiris is rarely without a mitre 
upon the head, sometimes two ; and this God*s 
beard is braided in a carious manner. 

j^thougfa the crown of their Kings consist- 
ed only of a circle of gold, yet the other 
badges of royalty, as well as their robes, 
were very splendid, when they went to sac- 
rifice to the Gods. And when the president 
of the judges appeared in his official capacity 
he wore on his nedc a golden chain, to which 
an emblematical figure of truth was attached, 
adorned with precious stones. 

t. 
The priests were clothed in linen and wore 

shoes of the same. They shaved and washed 

their head arid body every day all over, and were 

... . • 

attired in stoles. They wore high crowned caps 

twisted at the top, and wreathed like a serpent 

or asp. They carried a sceptre like a ploughs 
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share ; whilst the sacred scribes amcmg them, 
as well as among the Ethiopians, wore red 
caps with a kite's feather. 

When any one died in Egpyt, his relatjpns 
ceased to shave, and suffered their hair to 
grow upon their heads and faces ; they and 
all his friends laid their common garments 
by; put on deep mourning; and abstained 
from bathing, wine, and all delicacies, during 
forty or seventy days, according to the rank 
of the persons. 

At the death of an Egyptian King, the 
people cast dust upon their heads, and girded 
themselves with a linen girdle beneath their 
breasts ; and in this manner both men and 
women went about in companies, amounting 
sometimes to two or three hundred persons, 
twice a day, singing mournful songs in praise 
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of the deceased monarch, recaUing his virtnes, 
as if it were from the silent tomb. 

Shaving the eyebrows was also a monming 
ceremony among the Egyptians, and perfor- 
med by all the family when a cat belonging 
to them, died of a natural death. For that 
of a dog they shaved their whole body. 

It is also said that they cut their flesh 
with sharp instruments at the annual mourn- 
ing for the death of Osiris. 

As they shaved their children's head at an 
early age, their skulls became harder than 
those of any other nations, and were as 
Herodotus observes,* easily distinguished at 
the field of battle from those of the Persians, 
which were sofit and easily broken ; whereas 
those of the Egyptians required great force, 
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and even the assistance of a stone to crosh 
them. 

I have now told you much of ancient 
Egypt, and yet not a word of what seems to 
me by far the most interesting thing there. 
You wonder, and well you may ; and how 
much could I make all the fashionable'ladies 
stare, by telling them, that those for them 
now such indispensable things, their visiting 
cards, must date their origin from Egypt, and 
even as far back as thirty-six centuries ago ! 
Now, would they not stare? whilst you 
will say : go on, this is a perfect match to 
the antediluvian earrings; surmising at the 
same time, that I allude to the papyrtis used 
first in Egypt like paper. No, my Laura, 
the papyrus might have flourished there, like 
any other useless weed of Egypt ; and so 
might parchment, and skin, have remained 
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nimoticed, if we knew not how to write. 
And how could we write without the mrefi- 
tion of letters ? Conld it now be known 
and remembered^ even a fortnight or three 
weeks before^ when a lady chooses to be at 
home ; or when expected to be seen at a 
dinner, or at a ball ? conld they without this 
means, write these miniature billets, so 
prettily stamped, so delicately coloured ; so 
s weetly scented ? No such thing. 
'I • • . 
And what would little Cupid do, if after 
pricking with one part 'of his arrow, he could 
not' scribble his thousand love letters with 
the other ? 

And fashion, none of thine almanacs could 
circulate, without this admirable, this wonder-^ 
ful invention of Memnon, the Egyptian! 
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To me it seems a marvellous inveotioD : 
ns first it was to analyse the compound of 
human speech ; give to each part a de6iulioD^ 
and then a name ; and next a figure ; and 
thus, as one may say, embody sound, and fix 
and picture thought ; conversing thus with 
distant nations, and with past and coming 
iigcs. 

As this is now so common, so nsefnl, and 
so well adapted ; some people will find it, like 
Columbus's egg, very natural that it should 
have occurred to somebody. Now to me, 
who am not of that clever sort, to me, who 
iMsliove that genius is rare, and unwearied 
perseverance, connected with it, still more 
so ; to me it seems a most surprising effort 
of human genius. 

Hail then to him who gave us this emblem 
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of our thoDgbts, thrice hail to the illustrions 
MemnoD. If ever I should meet a statue of 
bis^ my knee shall bend before it. Should 
not his bust stand presiding in every library ? 
For is it not to him that poets, that historians, 
that philosophers, owe but their station there? 
How would the poet*s lyre ever resound 
again, without the in vention of these letters ? 
Are they not the optics by which we see na- 
tions rise, exists and fall ? and does not this 
key alone unlock the stores of former wisdom? 
I therefore greet thee, Memnon, as the &ther 
of our literature- 

And here I fancied I heard a soft response 
of female voices, gently adding, hail to the 
sire of our visiting cards ! 



THE ETHIOPIANS. 



LETTER V. 



THE ElaBtern Ethiopians were in some de- 
gree not unlike the Egyptians; but the 
Western Ethiopians never wore any clothing, 
except tiiiat they cut off the tails of their 
sheep^ and bound them aronnd their loins for 
modesty's sake. Others substitnted the skins 
of beasts for the same purpose. 

Hie more civilised part clothed themselves 
with drawers, manufactured with the hair of 
their beads, which material they used from 
necessity; because, says the historian, the 
nature of the ground is such, that the sheep 
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carry no fleece. Some of them wear by way 
of ornament a ring of brass pendant from 
their lips. (Pretty creatnres all together I) 

a 

The inhabitants of the coantry above 
Egypt were wrapped in lionsV and leopards* 
skins. They danbed one half of their bodies 
over with a kind of white plaster, and paint- 
ed the other half with vermillion. 

They had a kmd of defensive wetapon, 
made of wood ; bnt instead of a hehnet they 
wore the skin of a horse*8 head, stripped from 
the ciu'cass, together with the ears and the 
mane, so contrived, that the mane served for 
the crest, and the ears appeared erected npon 
the wearer's head. Their shields were com- 
posed of the skins of cranes. The women 
also bore arms till a certain age. 
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THE LYBIANS. 

It is from the Lybians that the Greeks 
received the apparel and JEgis of Minerva ; 
excepting only that in Lybia her habit was 
made of skin^ and the fringes below the 2Egis 
were thongs of leather, and not serpents. In 
all other respects the resemblance is perfect ; 
even the name testifies that the stole of the 
palladium came from Lybia. 

The Lybian women wore a mantle of 
tanned goafs skin^ dyed red, and fringes all 
over the vest of their garments. From these 
fringes the Greeks gave the name of JEgis 
to the pectoral of Minerva. 

THE TAPYGIRIANS. 

The Tapygirians were an oriental people, 
of which Strabo relates, that their men wore 
white garments^ and their women black; 
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and that they all wore their hair short. 

Another author says that the men wore 
blacky and their hair long, whilst the women 
were clad in white, and their hair cut short. 
Some singularity, it seems, there must have 
been ; so you may trim them oddly, in either 
way, as you like best — ^Being now in the 
orient, we must also have a passing glance at 

THE ASSYRIANS ; ^ 

but you will find that I have learnt but very 
little of their costumes. According to an 
ancient Grecian author, Semiramis adopted 
such a, garment as rendered the distinctions 
of her dress extremely doubtful. But, says 
the same historian, this kind of robe, called 
the stole of Semiramis, was held in high es- 
timation by the Medes, when they became 
lords of Asia; and by the Persians after 
them. 
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THE BABYLONIANS. 

HerodotDS tells us that they wore two 
tunics, one of linen, which came down to 
their feet; whereas the other was/ nolliing 
more than a small woollen mantle, called 
ehlamidion. 



Their shoes were much like the Theban 
shoes. 

Their hair was tied with a mitre or ribband. 

r 

All of them wore seal-rings ; and every 
on6 carried a sceptre, surmounted with an 
apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle,- or some odier 
thing ; they were not allowed to carry them 
without any such mark.* 



* Montfiiucon. 
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THE JEWS. 



LETTER VI. 



THE earth has now, since the flood, more 
than eight- hvndred times performed its an* 
nual regular conrse aronnd the snn, and 
thereby given to man leisure to resume all 
his former ways and customs ; so that inge- 
nuity too must have showed prpofs of activity 
by producing various inventions, both in the 
arts and sciences. 

Of this we find some display in the de- 
scription of the tabernacle, erected by Moses 

I 

for the Israelites in the wilderness* 
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There are curtains of fine twisted ImeOj 
interwoven with blue, and purple, and scarict, 
and embroidered with chembims of canuiQg 
work. There is brass, and silver, and gold, 
employed everywhere ; also ram skins, dyed 
red ; besides badger skins ; and Shittim wood 
for boards, and pillars, overlaid with gold or 
brass; and pillars of brass, of which the 
hooks and fillets were silver, and all their 
hangings blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. 

An altar there was also made of Shittim 
wood, and overlaid with gold ; so was the 
table and the ark, with a crown of pure gold, 
with its two chernbims of the same. Like- 
wise the candlestick of beaten work, his shaft, 
and his branch, his bowls, bis knobs, and his 
flowers ; three bowls made after the fashion 
of almonds, in one branch, a knob, and a 
flower, so throughout the six branches ; all 



beaten work of pare gold. Of the same 
Were the seven lamps, snoflfers, snnff dishes, 
and even all the vessels therennto belonging. 

But the altar of burnt offering was overlaid 
with brass. The laver was of the same ; and 
its four feet were made of the looking-glasses 
of the women, which assembled at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation. (Ejcod. 
xxxviii. V. 8.) This was, most probably, a 
kind of fine brass ; and is chiefly remarkable, 
as the first notice we get of something like 
looking-glasses being in use, at this early pe- 
riod of time. 

After this we have also descriptions of 
coats of fine linen, both for Aaron, the high- 
priest, and his sons. Goodly bonnets of fine 
linen, and linen breeches of fine twisted linen 
for the latter. And for their sire, a mitre of 
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fine linen^ upon which appeared the hc^^y 
crown of pure gold^ with its sacred iuscri^ 
tion. 



Aaron was, besides, arrayed in a robe ^^* 
woven work, all blue; upon the hems c^* 
which were pomegranates of blue^ puipl^^ 
scarlet, and fine linen ; and bells of gold al- 
temately. 

On this was fixed the ephod, worked with 
the same colours, and with gold, which they 
beat into plates, and cut into wires, to work 
it into the colours of this curious girdle. 

And for the breastplate they wrought onyx 
stones, enclosed in ouches of gold ; graven, 
as signets are graven, with the names of the 
children of Israel. And they set into it four 
rows of stones : the first row was a sardins. 
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^ topaz, and a carbuncle. The second row, 
^n emerald, a sapphire, and a diamond. The 
third row, a Ugur^ an agate, and an amethyst. 
And the fourth row, a beryl, an onyx, and a 
jasper. And chains of wreathed work were 
inserted into rings at the end of the breast- 
plate^ in order to fix it to the shoulder pieces 
of the ephod. 

I confess, in reading this, I do not wonder 
so much at their possessing these precious 
stones—though their variety must astonish- 
but it is their knowing how to cut, polish, set, 
and engrave them, this, I say, is to me most 
surprising. Yet we must recollect that this 
is not the first time that signets are mentioned^ 
as I have already noticed that worn by 
Judah, one of Jacobs sons, three hundred 
years before. 

D 2 
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And what must more than tenfold in — 
crease oar wonder is^ that three hnndrecL 
years after this, there is not a syllable either 
of looking-glasses, diamonds, or signets, ia 
any of the Grecian descriptions of toilet or 
attire! 

But let me not omit their trumpets, even 
their trumpets of silver, which were here 
manufactured and put in use. Is not this 
perhaps again a vestige of Mr. JubaPs in- 
struction ? 



We must now also mention something of 
the general dress of the Israelites. Tliis was 
a loose garment of the shirt or shift kind, 
common to both sexes. It was a tunic, girt 
about the loins with a girdle ; the sleeves were 
strait ; and the shirt encompassing the body, 
reached to the ancles. 
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lliey were strictly commanded to fringe 
^Le borders of their garments^ and pat npon 
The fringes on the borders, a bine lace or 
iibband. 

They had a soper tunic ; which was a long 
garment^ woven throughout, without seams, 
with an aperture at the neck, lengthways 
from the midst of the back to the breast, and 
the selvages were bound on the opening with 
a ribband. The tunic was also parted on the 
sides through which the arms passed. 

Their mantle covered the whole body, and 
seems to have been like the hyhcj which is 
worn by the Kabyles and Arabs, in Africa 
and the. Levant. The usual size of the hyhe 
is five yards long and six yards broad. It 
serves the Kabyle or Arab for a complete 
dress during day, and for bed and covering 

d3 
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at night. The Israelites likewise slept in 
their clothes. The plaid of the Highlanders 
presents something like this mantle. 

The short mantle was the veii^ which 
Moses put over his face^ when be came down 
from the mountain. 

The ancient vestments of the Jewish kings 
were much like that of their hi^ priest. He 
wore his crown over his turban. 

A Jewish bridegroom wore also a kind of 
crown on his marriage. 

Phylacteries or firontlrts formed a part of 
the Jews head-dress ; and consisted of scrolls 
of parchment, on which a portion of the law 
was inscribed. They wore them not only on 
their foreheads, but also on their hands. It is 
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said the modern Arabs have still this custom 
iu practice : a traveller saw an Arabian chiefs 
turban richly embroidered with these words, 
" There is no GOD bat one GOD! and Ma- 
homet is the apostle of GOD.** 

Using the razor was a sign of deep hnmi- 
lity and monming. 

The Jews wore long beards. When Han- 
non insulted David by catting his messen- 
gers* beards ; David ordered those messen- 
gers not to retnm till their beards had grown 
again ; as it was too disgrucefal to be seen 
withoat them. 

Their shoes or sandals were bat soles, with 
strings or bandages attached to the foot. 

The womo. wo«, b«id. .heir .hift; 
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drawers and a tunic, with a girdle richly em- 
broidered. The swath or stomacher was 
something like a girdle. They had also a 
mantle that reached to the feet. 

They wore their hair variously braided and 
plaited. Long pendant locks were admired 
by the Jewish females, in the days of So- 
lomon. 

Though we have left; them in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai ; yet we shall visit them now 
in their promised land of Canaan under their 
judges. 

Had you passed through the land of the 
children of Ammon, you might have seen at 
Rabbath, the iron bedstead of Og, the king of 
Basan, who was slain by the Israelites. Nine 
cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits 
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the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man 
(Dent. iii. v, 11.) 

Then yon will hear of swords, daggers, 
chariots of iron, etc. ; and also of a summer 
faonse. (Jadg. iii. v. 23.) 

Next at Heber s the Kenite, there lived that 
cnnning dame Jael, who, though sheltering 
Sisera under her mantle, came yet with her 
hammer and nail to dispatch Israers enemy; 
whilst his mother looked so anxiously out 
of the window after the coming of her son^s 
chariot, as she expected he would bring 
home for his prey a damsel or two ; and a 
prey of divers colours of needle-work, of' 
needle-work on both sides. (Judg. v. v. 50.) 

And you will easily believe that the Jews 
were glad to defeat that swarm of Midianites, 
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who wore ear-rings, and came like grass- 
hoppers to destroy the land ; bat were obliged, 
when slain, to leave those golden jewels as 
a spoil to the conqueror, to the weight of 
1700 shekels of gold ; besides ornaments and 
collars, and purple raiment, that was on the 
kings of Midian ; and moreover the chains 
that were about the necks of their camels. 
(Judg. iii.) 

And now, my Laura, whether you will or 
not, I must give you a meeting with Goliath, 
the giant. Here he is ! Pray look and ex- 
amine this bold armour-clad champion, the 
first that comes under our view ; it is really 
worth your while. A helmet of brass upon 
his head; a coat of mail weighing 5,000 
shekels of brass ; greaves of brass upon his 
legs ; and a target of brass upon his shoulders. 
The staff of his spear is like a weaver's beam, 
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and his spear s head weighed 600 shekds of 
iron^ What an aim this mast be, to widd 
sach a weapon, under sach a load of artnonr! 
What a bulk of strength, not to be cmshed 
by the aggr^te weight of all this apparel ! 
His shield, however, is carried by his armonr 
bearer before him. (I. Sam* ch. xvii.) 

After that exhibition, I should like to let 
yon have a peep into Michal*s bed room, 
where yon would see they had not only pil- 
lows, but also bolsters, (eh- xix.) 

Besides this, I could tell you of the fine 
crown of the king of the Ammonites, (2 SaoK 
xii.) the weight whereof was a talent of gold, 
set with precious stones, and was, at the 
taking of Rabbah, put on king David's head. 

Moreover, should I give you a long de* 
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who wore ear-rings, and came like grass^ 
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and his spear s head weighed 600 shekds of 
iron; What an aim this mast be, to widd 
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What a bulk of strength, not to be crushed 
by the aggr^ate weight of ail this apparel ! 
His shield, however, is carried by his armour 
bearer before him. (I. Sam* ch* xvii.) 

After that exhibition, I should like to let 
you have a peep into Michal*s bed room, 
where you would see they had not only pil- 
lows, but also bolsters. (ch« xix.) 

Besides this, I could tell you of the fine 
crown of the king of the Ammonites, (2 SanK 
xii.) the weight whereof was a talent of gold, 
set with precious stones, and was, at the 
taking of Rabbah, put on king David^s head. 

Moreover, should I give you a long de* 
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cription of Solomon's temple, of his honsei, 
his riches, ships, gold, silver, ivory, spices, 
&c. &c.; also of his garments, armour, 
horses and mules, apes and peacocks. (I. 
Kings, X.) Btit please to observe, no dia- 
monds. 

Yet, hark ! of Troy, even of famous Troy 
the fate is cast ; therefore, off and away in 
all haste to Greece. 



THE GREEKS. 



LETTER VII. 



SO welcome then to Greece, at this period 
so famous, and so flonrishing. 

An earlier visit to the first inhabitants of 
this renowned spot of earth, might how- 
ever, not have been so very delightful ; for 
according to. what is recorded of them, we 
should have found them little better than 
brutes, ranging the woods, munching acorns,* 

* Note. In memory of this practice, it was custom- 
ary, at Athens, when they kept their marriage festivals, 
to let a boy bring in a bough full of acorns, and a plate 
covered with bread, proclaiming, ''I have escaped 
the worse, and found the better:^ i.e. leaving the 
acorns for the bread. 
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and wrapping themselves, when not naked in 
shaggy skins. 

Now other times, and other men appear. 
More than eleven centuries after the flood, 
have passed away. What a lapse of time ! 
Surely one might suppose to find men now 
quite differently modelled, much advanced in 
manners and customs ; and as having also, 
during such a period, made great progress in 
the arts and sciences, and even in luxury. 
And so they have; although the improve* 
ment is proportionably, in some respects, not 
so great as you might reasonably expect ; for 
we shall find them in manners and Urbanity 
greatly deficient ; and yet in their dresses and 
in their dwellings, our modem times not on- 
ly approaching, but in some instances even 
surpassing. 
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Let us then see what Grecian fashions are. 

I most however previously advise yon, 
that my vonchers for their ancient costumes 
are chiefly statues^ hosts, hasso relievos, and 
poet* 



Come then, old father Homer opens now 
his records; hot take care lest the divine 
magician enamour you so much with his 
luxurious exhibitions of the attire of Grecian 
heroes, and of Grecian dames ; and of their 

* 

gorgeous palaces, that you will but faintly 
perceive what a yet scarcely civilized tribe 
they were. 

But come, he leads us now to Sparta. Lo ! 
and behold, her^ in Menelaus*s palace. 

*' The prodigies of art and wondrous cost 
" Above, beneath, furoimd the^palace shines 
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who wore ear-rings, and came like grass- 
hoppers to destroy the land ; bat were obliged, 
when slain, to leave those golden jewels as 
a spoil to the conqueror, to the weight of 
1700 shekels of gold ; besides ornaments and 
collars, and purple raiment, that was on the 
kings of M idian ; and moreover the chains 
that were about the necks of their camels. 
(Judg. iii.) 

And now, my Laura, whether yon will or 
not, I must give you a meeting with Goliath, 
the giant. Here he is ! Pray look and ex- 
amine this bold armour-clad champion, the 
first that comes under our view ; it is really 
worth your while. ' A helmet of brass upon 
his head; a coat of mail weighing 5,000 
shekels of brass ; greaves of brass upon his 
legs ; and a target of brass upon his shoulders. 
The staff of his spear is like a weaver^s beam, 
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and his spear s head weighed 600 shekds of 
iron. What an aim this mnst be, to widd 
sach a weapon, nnder snch a load of artnonr! 
What a bulk of strength, not to be crushed 
by the aggr^te weight of all this apparel ! 
His shield, however, is carried by his armour 
bearer before him. (I. Sam. ch. xvii.) 

After that exhibition, I should like to let 
yon have a peep into Michal*s bed room, 
where you would see they had not only pil- 
lows, but also bolsters, (ch- xix.) 

Besides this, I could tell you of the fine 
crown of the king of the Ammonites, (2 Sam« 
xii.) the weight whereof was a talent of gold, 
set with precious stones, and was, at the 
taking of Rabbah, put on king David's head. 

Moreover, should I give you a long de* 
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*' His yOuliiful face a polish'd helm o'er ajpready 
'* The waving horsehair nodded on his head ; 
" His figured shield, a shining orb, he takes; 
'* And in his hand a pointed jay'lin shakes/' 

II. iii. 409—320. 



Look now whether we have not here the 
prototype of our Polish Lancers ; and also 
presently that of the cuirassiers ; for see now 
the royal Meuelaus at his military toilet. 

** And first he cased his manly legs around, 

" In shining greaves, with silver buckles bound ; 

^ ' The beaming cuirass next adorned his breast. 

« « « « 

'* Ten rows of azure steel the work infold, 
''Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold. 
'* Three glist'ning dragons to the gorget rise, 
** Whose imitated scales figainst the skies, 
'' Reflected various lights, and arching bow'd, 

" Like coloured rainbows o'er a show'ry cloud — 

* « « « 

" A radiant baldric o*er his shoulder ty^d, 

'* Sustained the sword that glitter'd by his side ; 

'i Gold was the hilt, a silver sheath incas'd 

" The shining blade, and golden hangers grac'd.** 



N0W3 should yoa like it^ yon migbt also go 
to Achilles* and Patrocles* dressing rooms, II. 
xix. and II. xvi. 

But above all, look through the Trojan 
fields, there you will see, 
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brave Hector 



"Shakes bis wbite plumes tbat to tbe breezes flow, 
" And seem a moving mountain dipt with snow. 

In short, turn where yon will, youMl see 
plumed crests, furry helmets, starry fiiul- 
chions, feathers (query, ostrich feathers ?) &c. 
&c. Why you will fancy yourself to be at a 
review in Hyde-park or at Hounslow Heath ; 
although I think you neither in the iGrrecian 
nor in the Trojan camp could have heard, 
such delightful martial music, as you may 
enjoy every morning either in the court or in 
the park of St. James. 
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But DOW away with military pomp, we^li 
go to court. How does the monarch there 
appear ? 

" In ample modey 



^* A robe of military purple flowed." 

* 

There again, just as at present, kings on 
courtdays and levees adhered to the military 
costume. But further — 

" O'er all his frame illustrious, on his breast 
'* The double clasping gold the king confest. 
'' In the rich woof, a hound, mosaic drawn, 
<< Bore on full stretch, and seized a dappled fawn ; 
« Deep in his neck, his fangs intent their hold, 
** They pant and struggle in the moving gold. 
*' Fine as a filmy web beneath it shone, 
" A yert that dazzled like the cloudless sun.'' 

Od. six. 261. 

We read besides, in the fourth book of 
the Odyssey, of an imperial mantle, a glit- 
tering zone, starry faulchions, and embroi- 
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dered sandals; the royal apparel of king 
Menelans^ in which he arrayed himself at 
Telemachns^ visit at Sparta. 

Perhaps you like to hear how they lodged 
their gaest, and where he slept. 

« The menial fair that round her wait, 

" At Helen's beck prepare the room of state: 
** Beneath an ample portico they spread 
** The downy fleece, to form the slumbrous bed ; 
" And o'er soft palls of purple grain unfold 
** Rich tapestry, stiff with interwoyen gc^d." 

Bqt now it is indeed time to enquire after 
the Grecian ladies* costume. And see 



" Bright Helen graced the room. 

Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume." 

But of her dress ? Not a word ! Yet stop, 
this was at Sparta, where she now must be 
more modest. At Troy she wore 



'* That shed perfumes 



'** a silken Test 
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(very fond of them, like our modern dames ;) 
and then she also veiled her blushes in a 
silken shade. 

As we vrere jnst looking into Troy, we 
may take notice of Andromache's head at- 
tire, which surely would look well on any 
lady. 

*^ Her hair's fair ornaments the braids that bound, 
'' The net that held them, and the wreath that crown'd 

" The veil and diadem" ■ — 

11.22. 

And, en passant, let us have a peep at the 
Phrygian queen's wardrobe ; she is just there 
surveying her stores. 

" Where treasured odours breath a costly scent, 
'' There lay the yestures of no vulgar art, 
'< Sidonian maids embroidered every part. 
** Here as the queen revolv'd with careful eyes, 
<' The Tarious textures and the various dyes, 
*< She chose a veil that shone superior far, 
" And glowed refulgent as the morning star." 
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Bat what shall we think of Jnno's toilet. 
May we not presume that oor magic guide 
gave his splendid description of it as an epi- 
tome of all the choicest finery his fair conn- 
try-women exhibited ? let ns then follow him 
to view its display. 

** Swift to her bright apartment she repairs, 
'' Sacred to dress and beauty's pleasing cares : 
** Touched with her secret key the doors unfold, 
'* Self-closed behind her shut the valyes of gcdd. 
*' Here first she bathes, and round her body pours 
** Soft oil of fragrance, and ambrosial show'rs. 

I with decent pride 

" Her artfiil hands the radiant tresses ty'd; 
*^ Part on her head in shining ringlets roll'd, 
'' Part o'er her shoulders waVd like melted gold. 
" Around her next a heav'nly mantle flowed, 
" That rich with Pallas' labour'd colours glow'^ 
*' Large clasps of gold the foldings gathered round, 

A golden zone her swelling bosom bound ; 

Far beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 
<• Each gem illumin'd with a triple star. 
'' Then o'er her head she casts a veil more white 
^* Than new-fidl'n mow, and dazzling as the light ; 
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" Last^ her fair feet celestial sandals grac'd.'' 

As to the zone, she horrowed from Venus, 
there, 

** The poet's eye, ia a fine frenzy rolling, 
« Did glance from heaven to earth, from earth, to 

heaven ; 
" And as imagination bodied forth 
** The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
** Tum'd them to shapes, and gave to airy nothings 
<' A local habitation and a name." 

How can I well return to my insipid tale, 
now father Homer is silent ? He not even 
tell us a syllable of pearls or diamonds. 
There are, it is true, dazzling vests, and po- 
lished ore, that blazed a double day, brilliant 
indeed. And there are also gems here and 
there inserted ; but these gems I suspect, are 
rather drawn from Mr. Pope*s mines. Yet, 
do yoo find in all this any thing that can 
be wdl cdkd a deicription of diamonds^ or 
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of any kind of precions stones r I confess I 
cannot ; for tlie rainbow vying scales on Me- 
nelans' gorget appear to me only like polished 
damasked steel, and Jano*s pendants, illumin- 
ed with a triple star glitter in my fancy only 
as highly burnished gold might do ; for with 
what eminent lustre, would not rubies, eme- 
ralds, amethysts, diamonds, &c. have blazed 
forth on the zones, faulchions, or gorgets of 
these heros, kings or goddesses, if their re- 
flectionhad1>een transmitted to us by Homer s 
prismatic lens, in which even a vest dazzles 
like the cloudless sun ; (Od. xiz. V. 26^) and a 
veil glows like the morning star. (Ih. vi.365.) 
Now really I am sorry they had none. Do 
only consider of what splendid descriptions 
we have been deprived ! but the modem fair 
ones may then indeed glory in the exhibition 
of something hid from the eyes of Grecian 
and Trojan beauties. 
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Still tht mort^ I am coannoed rtJiat tliejF 
had none^ the more am I artcmished at the 
lact, oonsideriBg that the Jews ' ba^t* than 
more than three hmndrtd years beforef JA4be 
wilderness ; and had them not only in sndi 
a variety oi ccdoors^ but were also skUlnl in 
setting and engmTing them* 

If however the Grecian ladies must yieU 
the palm to the modern fashionaUea in the 
article of dress, their working ntensils might 
well match, or evenoyermatcb^yieirs. There 
is Helm's golden distaff, and the silver vase 
or cannister, ^^ with living scnlptme wrought'' 
in which 

'* The silken fleece impurpled for the loom, 
** BiTsUM the hyacinths in vernal bloom." 

So Homer told ns ; and likewise of Helen's 
golden web, ^^ that her own story orowni^/ 
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(Shame on her \) J^d what is more fiuiUMUi 
tban Pttidope's woc^^ 

- - - ■ • , , • 

Ail! sow I see 'the oontemptiums ^anoes, 
cast sideways attfaeseilhistrioiis spinning and 
wea^ing^ nay, washing piincesses. Bnt, let 
the washing alone-HiMnigh surety white de« 
licate hands mnst then not have been mndi 
considered ; almond pastes vicdet soap, and 
chicken gloves were, as yet, not imagined ; 
hot leaving the washing alone— though every 
ooantry^ and every period has its own pecu- 
liar customs, and others may as well sneer at 
oar 4Dwn ; hot ^then for a thitd time, and fi- 
n^y, leaving tibe ivashing alone^ let us only, 
besides their embroidery, consider their in- 
dustrioQs employment of time ; which is, I 
tinhk, very respectable. 



«: 



I will certainly not isay as mudi of their 

£2 
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kings wrangling with beggars, and of their 
gorgeously arrayed majesties and heroes^being 
batchers and cooks ; allow here what you 
will for time and manners, there is yet snch 
a jarring contrast. Yon say, ^^ this is primi- 
tive costume.'' Yes! fitting the first era after 
the flood ; but you may well see by their 
dresses, by their dwellings, their armour, 
ships, &c. that twelve centuries are almost 
past. And yet, 

*' There stands Patroclus sweating o'er the fire/* 

Iliad, ix. 

As did Achilles after him, (II. xxiv) when 
perhaps in the same hour he takes the harp, 
whose costly frame was polished silver. 
This is indeed an alternate employment a 
little foreign to our times ; as also to see the 
hand that sways the sceptre lay it down, and 
take the batcher's knife and the kitchen spit ; 
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for in oar <^inion aoot and smoke wonld tar- 
nish the splendour of royal attire. 

Bat shame on my presamptaons pen! 
How majestically do I yet see their shades 
stalking before me, as if on earth they had 
scarce left their betters behind- 



LETTER Vlil. 



WAS I not right, my Lapra, in believing, 
that when you came to the conclusion of my 
last letter^ you would say^ ^^ if this is all what 
I shall hear of Grecian costume, then I shall 
regret the time being spent upon what I 
already know almost by heart.** And this is 
justly said ; yet it was fitting, it was necessary 
for my purpose, to insert these earliest beau- 
tiful specimens of their costume. 

Now then, instead of good old father Ho- 
mer, you shall have Potter, Montfaucon, 
Strutt, &c. for your guides ; and the ladies 
shall have the first review. 
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Bat as lliese Grecian fair ones rarefy, if 
ever, appeared in strange cotiipany, I innst 
lead yoa to thdur apartmaits, where' they 
were con&ied in the most remote part of 
the honse* Indeed^ their chambers were 
placed qmte at the top of it. Penelope ap- 
pears to. have lodged in snoh a place, to 
which she ascended, for Homer says she 

« • • • 

<* By a long ladder came down from her room.'' 

The same word certainly signifies also a 
staircase ; bnt, says Stmtt, it may in this 
place as well denote a ladder, which seems 
to have been used in^ those* days, whefi ar- 
chitectnre was. not wdl understood. Whence 
Antigone, in Enripidesj calls out to her guar* 

dian ta help her tip ; 

*' Reach out your hand and help me up the ladder.'' 

In these lodgings the females were strictly 
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oonfiiied, sadi especially as had no hasbands, 
whether virgins or widows: wha^eof the 
fonner were more severely observed^ as 
havmg less experience in the world. Their 
^Murtments were nsnally well guarded with 
lodes and bolts; whence Agamemnon^ in 
Eorqndes^ desires Qyt^nnestra to go home 
and look after the virgins, which, he tells 
her, are, by no means to be left in the hoase 
alone; when he receives this answer : 



^^ They are close kept up in their well guarded 
** lodgings." 



Men, and not matrons were their guar- 
vH^ua^ Sometimes they were so strictly con- 
lim^ that they conld not pass from one 
Kuuft^ to another without leave. Antigone, 
iu |^^Mrt}lkies, having obtained her mother's 
l^ve %i^ ^ to the top of the house, to view 
the ArgUH> anuy that besi^ed Thebes, her 
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guardian carefally searches the passage, for 
fear any person shonld have sight of her ; 
wbich^ he says, wonld be a reflection apon 
her hononr, and his own fidelity. Newly 
married women were nnder almost as strict 
confinement as virgins. Hermione is se- 
verely reproved by an old woman, that waits 
on her, for appearing ont of doors, which 
was a freedom, she tells her, likely to en- 
danger ber reputation. Menander says ex- 
pressly, that the door was the farthest to which 
a married woman ought to go. Bnt when 
they had once brought a child into the world, 
they were no longer so closely guarded ; yet 
they never went out, or appeared in public 
without a veil. 

To prevent all private assignations, Solon, 
in aftertimes prescribed, that no wife or ma* 
tron should go from home, with more thaB 

£5 
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three garments ; nor shonid carry with her 
a larger quantity of meat and drink than 
conld be purchased for an aboles; nor a 
basket of more than a cubit in length. 
Pshaw ! Mr. Solon, had they of their ac- 
qnaintances no moneys or no melma for far- 
ther supply ? And, my Laura, please td ob- 
serve, he farther ordered, that ehe should 
not travel in the night without a lighted 
torch before her chariot. Now, I say, is 
not this curious, with such oonfinemeilt, to 
allow her yet to travel at night in her cha- 
riot, an open one of course ? Whilst ypu 
would think, that the wise Solon, who knew 
and studied the customs of his country so 
thoroughly, ^ would never have imi^ined, 
that after more than two thousand years, a 
person on the further corner of the world, 
could fEincy to have better legislated than he 
kad done. 
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The Laoedtiiliotritti ibliia}ed otMeiired, how« 
ever, a very Oiflferent oostome from all their 
aeigUboorff: their • virgind went abrdaci bare* 
faced ; itlnlst ibe - married women were co- 
tmed^«Kth teife i-^^ tbe former deirigniiig to 
get themselves husbands, wbaf^eas the others 
aimed at nothmg more than keeping those 
they already had.** This was ihe answer 
Charileab gave to one that enqoif ed the rea- 
son of this custom. 



» i •. . V . I 4 1 



rLycnrgns ordered the maidens to exercise 
themselves with . mnning, ^rtetling, throw- 
ing quoits, and casting darts ; and in order 
to take away their over-great tenderness and 
meefty^-r-rtbat is, all female delioAy,^— he or- 
d^ed they should appear naked, as well a^ 
ttiemen^And .dande in tbatxoniplitipn at tbeir 
solemn kmisBi and - aacnfices, sin^ag certain 
soo^5 cwbilst the^ ycnmg flien stoiKlin aaring 
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about them, seeing and bearing them. In their 
songs, they gave, now and then^ satirical 
glances at those who had misbehaved them- 
selves in war; and sometimes they sang 
encomiums upon those who had performed 
any gallant action. 

You will think it is now time to mention 
something more distinctly of their dress. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the Gre- 
ciaxk women used linen garments earlier than 
men, and, at all times, in much greater quan- 
tities. 

The tunlks of the women were larger than 
those worn by men, and reached to their 
feet, excepting those of the Lacedemonian 
girls, which were not only very short, but 
divided at the sides, so as to show their 
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thighs ; and this indecency was countenanced 
by the laws of Lycnrgos. 

Tlie pepltts was a thin light mantle^ worn 
by the Grrecian females above the tnnic. 
This garment was also worn by the ladies 
of Troy, who are called by Homer long 
peplus toearers; and speaking of the pephts 
of Minerva, he tells ns, that it flowed npon 
the ground, when she loosened it. Antinoos 
presented to Penelope a beandfbl large and 
variegated peplus^ having twelve bnckles of 
gold, neatly carved. The peplus- was a very 
splendid part of the ladies* dress; it was 
either interwoven or worked with the needle 
npon it ; not only in diversity of colours, but 
in flowers, in foliage, or any other kind of 
imagery. The mantle which Hermione 
wore oyer her tunic was fringed at the bottom. 



at Tucfltimi, wiB 89 fine that 
it seemed quite tnospwent. Adian says, 
that PhodoB s wife vwe her liinlieiid*8 gar- 
ment, and wanted neidierdie Tartmime nor 
the cneata dress. This last took its nain^ 
other from die saffimn colonr called crocus, 
or from its woo^ c^bd croJt^ whidi was ctf 
a stroi^^er kind. It was not <mly wmrn 'hj 
ladies, hot also by cfeminate men. 

Tbe xone was a dress of high antiquity. 
Homer describes the goddess Jnno, binding 
roond her waist a zone, elegantly formed 
with an hundred foldings or fringes. Froth 
^e common nse a£ the aone, Hestod adls 
bis ixrtmtry*women handsomely guardedife' 
maJts. 

Thegirdleormt^a seems to havebeen worn 
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with aoderen oyer the aone ; for Jono^ after 
attiring herself with the zone, demands, ob- 
tains, and wears the girdle. Stmtt says, he 
cannot find anywhere mention being made of 
dasps or buckles, appertaining to either. The 
girdle belonging to Venns was wronght and 
embroidered with the needle^ and the poet 
tells ns that she loosened it from her breast. 
Those worn by superior personagies were ex- 
ceedingly splendid, both in workmanship and 
colonr. 

From the earliest ages all sorts of oma- 
-ments were worn by the Grecian ladies. In 
Jnno*s tbilet, aq we have seen, earrings, 
with far-beaining pendants, already appeared; 
and Enrymachas gave some alike to Pene- 
lope, together with a bracelet rich of gold, 
and curiously wrought and intermixed with 
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amber ; and Pisander gave a necklace or 
numile wronght with art. 

Now let ns just here, for a moment, ob- 
serve, how dear and distinct Homer is in 
the description of these precious things ; how 
very particularly he notices even the amber 
in the bracelets, though rather an inferior 
thing ; as he made us already remark the 
same in the roof of Aldnous' palace. And 
do you think, if, at this period, diamonds 
had been in use, the suitors would not have 
given them to Penelope? and if they had 
given them, would Homer have preferred 
praising the amber rather than rubies, em- 
eralds, pearls, and diamonds? You see I re- 
peat, but I must do so in order to say, that 
I almost bdieve that precious stones were 
not much known in Grreece before the inva- 
sion of Xerxes. There wei'e certainly none 
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in the momley 6r necklace, presented by Pi* 
Sander to Penelope ; bot AristenenSy in his 
first epistle, describes one ornamented with 
little preck>n8 stones, of which the smallest 
were so disposed, as to form the name of the 
beantifnl Lais, who wore it. 

We come now to that essential part of a 
lady's toilet, the hair dressing. In Homer's 
time the hair was partly wonnd in tresses 
romnd the head, and partly flowed in ringlets 
over the shoulders. Next, a portion of the 
hair was still left hanging behind, yet they 
wore before a great number of long separated 
locks ; some of a round corkscrew, others of 
a flat zigzagged shape. Young people, most 
likely, wore their hair with that lovely degant 
simplicity, which, in the adjustment of the 
hair, we still so much admire in the remaining 
busts or statues of Hebe and the Graces ; 
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whore the g^tly mediilatiDg hair passes 
cairdessly firom the forehead to the hind haii'^ 
iskdf there, gathered in a knot^ is fastened to 
di^ head> «iiot far fcam the nape of the neck. 
We are told that the Gredan vii^ns* nsed to 
bind and braid thela: hair in ft' variety of knots, 
fency, of course, was here as everywhere bnsy 
in new shap^ and forms. ' Sometimes the 
hair, which fora whfle had been descending 
on tbd back^ was takta up, and doubled in a 
dub ^ : and the sidcSbcks oontinoed only to 
reach in ihmt as; low down as the breast. 
Presently &ey sunk gradually aWay into a 
greater nuoribier of small tufts m ringtets, 
hanging down abont the ears, and leaving the 
neek ({Hite faiire. At onetime these cuds were 
so fonnal, and bo stodied, that every one was 
adjusted* in the most systematical order,, re- 
sembling wire work or even beehives. 
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> There^ 18 no dcmbtof their having made tise 
of carling irons. 

Yoa will faa^ctobienredthat^ ail I gave yon 
notide befim^ oor information oomea now 
chiefly from bosta and ttatnei ; bnt these as 
wdit aa Homer^a* deseriptioas, are cettainly 
bnt cc^tes^ taken of the fiishions then in 
yogne among the Grecian ladies. So, per- 
haps, ithciy bnoe wore their hair hanging 
down in a broad stream, and collected by^a 
ribband, with only two or three naiarow locks 
in front as HunyMie seed on Minenra's> statue. 
J«no'a tiara and Diana's crtecent weris va^ 
donbledly bmamaits for/ihe faif Grecian 
hair ; the same as' were also ribbands, flowers, 
fillets i net^gs^ akewers and yarioos other 
things. C!eii3s' bnshelrshaped ci'own was 
perhaps a iiiatron;like head-dress. 
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Persons of rank had slaves to attend, and 
perform for them the office of the toilet. 

Fftce painting was in Homer's time on- 
known; bat when they afterwards painted 
the nnderpart of theit eyelids, they were ad- 
monished by one of their poets to discontume 
the practice. (I donbt their obedience.^ 

Yon have certainly long missed the mirror, 
first in the splendid description Homer gave 
ns of Jnno*s toilet ; and next in the more 
detailed account of Grecian female costume. 
By this, we may fairly conclude, that they had 
ncme ; and this, like the want of diamonds, is 
strange, ^^passingstrange ;** for again, the Jew- 
ish women had something like it, several hun- 
dred years before, and theirs, as the first, were 
of brass. Cicero gives the invention of them 
toiEsculapius ; but this seems not at all likely. 
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Here we have already two things that tor* 
prise us. I will add a third, which is : that 
among all thdr ornaments, no ring is found : 
thon^ Pharaoh pot a ring fonr hundred years 
before, on Joseph's finger; and Jndah, Jo- 
seph's brother, wore one before that time. 
Is it not singular that the Grecians, those 
patterns of refinement, should in these things, 
have been, at that tim€y so very much behind 
other nations ? 

For perfumes the Greeks used oil, with 
odoriferous herbs, especially roses. This was, 
however, the only ointment they bad at the 
siege of Troy, and it is with this that Venus 
anointed Hector^s body. (II. 23.) The Greeks 
mostly used it after bathing. In more refined 
ages, when much of the primitive plainness 
was laid aside, it was by many still thought 
indecent for men to anoint themselves with 
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preeions ointmeots; and Socrates was of 
opinion, that the smell, as wdl as the gar- 
ments of niien and women, ought to be dif- 
ferent; he considered it as decent enongh in 
women. Yet some «fieminate men were so 
cnrions in the choice, of i)iiitm«its, that the; 
could tell Tery critically what sort soited best 
to different parts of the body. 



LETTER IX. 



THE Grecian beaux wore andendy only 
one tonic, then introdnced a second, and tbe 
third answered the use of linen; It is said, 
and to all appearance with truth, that tiiey 
derived the use of linen from the Egyptians. 
Linen was indeed long known in Grreece. 
Herodotns says, that they -even traded with 
it into other countries ; and Pansanias tnen-^ 
tions, that all those that entered tbe ca^e of 
Trophonins, in order to consult the oracle^ 
always wore a linen garment. You see this 
cavern God had the same liking as the 
Egyptian temple God.^ 
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The common garment of the Grecian 
gentry, was a kind of robe, called chiton^ 
which came down to their knees^ and even 
sometimes to their heels; its sleeves were 
very narrow. In ancient times they were ge- 
nerally made of woollen cloth* The Athe- 
nians had them not only of various colonrs, 
but also of pnrple, which is considered by 
JEilian as an extravagance. And yet the 
garments of the Greeks were not only varie- 
gated in colours, but embellished with birds, 
beasts, and flowers, and different assemblages 
of imagery, extending even to the represen- 
tation of historical subjects, which were in- 
terwoven at the time of their fabrication, with 
threads of gold and silver, and of colours ap- 
propriate to the design. 

The chlamyde was worn over the tunic* 
like a great coat o^ mantle. It was quite 
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open, and ftstened witb a buckle npon the 
shoulder, mostly npon the right shoulder, 
in order to have that arm always at com- 
mand.- 

Macrobins tells ns that the ancients com- 
pared the. habitable world to an eictended 
chlamyde; and Plntarch relates, that the 
Macedonian king, Demetrius, had, at a great 
expenoe, a chJamyde made, which had the 
figure of the earth, and represented the 
stars. . 

The paUmm was a kind of mantle pecu- 
liar to the Greeks. It was rather longer 
than our common mantles, thongh it does 
not appear that it had any collar, but is said 
to have consisted of so great a quantity of 
stuff, that they could have wrapt it several 
times, round the body. 
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The chlene belonged properly to the he- 
roical times, and waa also somethmg like a 
great coat, which served against wind and 
weather. Some of these were double^ and 
others single, without far. When Priam 
came to pass the night at Achilles* tent, they 
gave him farred chlenes as a cover for ^ the 
night. . * , 

The bracca, or breeches, was a species of 
vesture well known to the ancient Greeks, 
though rarely used by them; indeed it is 
mentioned as a proof of moderation in Alex- 
ander, that he, after the conquest of Persia, 
adopted the Persian and not the Median ha- 
bit, and refased to wear the long vest, the 
bracca and the tiara appertaining to the 
latter. 

Generally speaking, the Greeks never wore 
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any cotermg for th« 1^ below the tunic, or 
above tbe iigatores of Hote shoes, exceptiiig in 
time of 1 iwar, twhea they bad the greaves or 
military lioots^ > Tbe . invention of them is' 
given to the Carians. They were first made 
of leather, afterwards of brass or iron, and 
were thns proof against cnts and thrusts. 
From this Homer calls the Greeks brazen^ 
booted. Yet diis boot covered half the leg, 
scmie say the right leg, which was more 
advanced than the left; in an attack with the 
sword i bat in' an attack with other missile 
weapons the left advanced ; therefore it was 
necessary to provide for both legs. 

Pliny says,', that shoes were first worn by 
Tychiciis^ <^Bo€tia, and I think we may well 
believe bim ; for. hers is the stamp of such 
ati ofjgin r yet a mosti nsefbl invention is 
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this. How preferable to those sandals worn 
in earliest times^ when bat the sole of the 
foot^ and even that, was but indifierenitly 
guarded ; the rest of the foot exposed, and 
perhaps often galled by the straps that held 
them. 

Pythagoras, as Philostantos tells ns, re- 
commended to his disciples to make them- 
selves shoes of the bark of trees. How 
could such a brittle thing protect the feet ? 
Empedodes had them of a more solid con- 
struction — he had them of copper. Phi- 
lotes, from the island of Cos, was so thin, 
and so feeble, that the least breath of wind 
might have turned him heels uppermost ; 
therefore to prevent such unpleasant sum- 
mersets, with which the wind might have 
been amused, he ordered the soles of his 
shoes to be made of lead. Others, with less 
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likelihood, will say that he had little ballt 
of lead pat into his shoes. iEiian, who re> 
lates the story, asks, however, if he was too 
weak to stand the wind, how then conld he 
have strength enough to carry such weights 
in his shoes ? Now if the poet — ^for poet he 
was, as yon might already have guessed, by 
his starving appearance — if he had ever been 
able to drag his leaden soled, or leaden balled 
shoes along, then I can still see hip treated 
by the wind, as this mde Jblnsterer sometimes 
treats flowers and twigs : they, poor things, 
being rooted in the earth, he cannot blow 
them away, but then he bends them doubly 
down. Atheneus, who also mentions poor 
Philetes' recourse to lead, gives us at the 
same time an account of Alcibiades' shoes, 
as having been of a most singular form; 
handsomer and more delicately made than 
any others. They wer^ so much liked, that 

r3 
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every body immediatdty unitaGed them^ and 
they went by .the name of Alcibiades' shoes. 

- Now^' tB I have ^hown you the Gredau 
beaux in all their r£nery, I must al^o- let yon 
know that -they wore their, hair shcni;, yet 
combed with great care^ and sometimes per- 
fumed. Tlie Athenians curled their hair and 
frizzed it, and intermixed it with ornaments 
of gold^ which had theform of grasshoppers. 
Don't you think thjis would be a, very pretty 
fashion for our present beadx ? . 

Although the Greeks went mostly bare- 
headed, they had however the ,piBus, or bon* 
net. This was a wooUen cap, which thi^y 
wore to protect themseives against bad 
weather. 

Their hat, which they called sctadtm, signi* 
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fying a parasol, was not unlike those worn at 
present. 

The petd^ui ww amither kind of bonnet, 
properly used bj travellers. Atheneos says, 
that Alexander the Great wore at feasts, both 
the petasuM and the bnskins. The brims of 
the p€taeu» were rath^ smaller than those d( 
onr present hats. Its form is still seen on 
the statnes or pictures of Mercnry, as he al- 
ways wore, it ; being sudi a great traveller, 
carrying dispatches and negotiating, now in 
heaven, now in hell, and now on earth. 
• •'■•. 

I must also notice the gloves. They seem 
to; have been first invented to protect the 
hands of labouring j^ple, when they were 
working among bushes. Homer describes 
Laertes with gloves upon his hands,^ to guard 
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him against the thorns ; they were most pro- 
bably of leather. 

Having now fnlly equipped both the beanx 
and the belles, it remains to show theni to 
you in their mourning garments. These were 
always black ; and di£fered not only in co- 
lour from their usual dress, but also in value, 
as being of a cheap and coarse stuff. They 
divested themselves of all ornaments of gold 
and silver ; whatever was precious in apparel 
was laid asidfe. They abstained from ban- 
quets and entertainments, and banished from 
their houses all musical instruments. They 
frequented no public solemnity ; nor appear- 
ed in places of concourse, but sequestered 
themselves from company, and refiBined 
even from the comforts and conveniences of 
life. Wine was too great a friend to cheer- 
frilness to gain admission into such melancholy 
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society; and light itself was odious; they 
coarted bat dark shades and lonesome re- 
tirement, which they thonght had some re* 
semblance to their misfortunes; therefore 
Artemidoros lays it down as a certain fore- 
ronner of death, for any one to dream of a 
fire being extingnished, daring the sickness 
of a member of the same family. 

I think you may, perhaps, also like to hear 
how they saluted each other. It was by the 
conjunction of the right hands; the right 
being accounted a pledge of fidelity and 
firiendship : whence Pythagoras advised that 
the right hand should not be given to every 
man ; meaning, that all persons were not fit 
to be our friends. Sometimes they kissed 
the lips, hands, knees, or feet, in salutations, 
as the person deserved more or less respect. 
There was a particular sort of kiss, which is 

f5 
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called by Saidaa x^^P", the pot, when they took 
the person like a pot by both bis ean ; which 
was chiefly practised by and towards childreo. 

Women were generally employed to wash 
and anoint the feet, both in her(Hcal and 
later ages ; and it was customary for them to 
kiss the feet of those, to whom they thought 
more respect was due. Philoclens' daughter 
performed this ceremony to her father, aa be 
himself relates in Aristophanes. 

The ancient Greeks sat at meals; they 
sat npright, having a footsto(^ under their 
feet. Afterwanib,>'When men- began to be 
«pft wrt- i<ifaniiwtyi I : they'^ exchai^ed tfaeiT 
I for beds, in order to dine, with more 
t some, who had accustomed them- 
K primitive and severe living, re- 
BTBIIcknt- posture. 
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In Macedonia no man was allowed to sit at 
meal^ till be bad killed a boar^ without the 
help of nets.' Alexapder the Great some- 
times k«pt. to the apcient ways: and once 
enl;ertaining f^^r hundred commanders, he 
placed them upon silver seats, covered with 
purple cloth. 

In .the most effeminate ages, children were 
sometimes not permitted to lie down, but had 
seats at thp end of their fathers' tables. The 
same place was commonly assigned to men 
of meaner conditipp, in case they were enter* 
tained^ iwitfa, otberq of better quality. When 
the iSest of the guests lay down, iEsop only 
18 placed' upon a seat next to Solon. 

Their time of eating was four times a day. 
The first was the morning meal, so termed, 
as it was customary at that time to eat pieces 
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of bread dipped in wine^ unmixed with water. 
This was taken about the rising of the sun, 
and was something like a breakfast. The 
next seems to have been their principal meal, 
which was followed by their afternoon repast, 
and their supper. 

Money was first made at Argos ; it was 
both of gold and silver. 

We know nothing of the form and ar- 
rangement of the Grecian houses or dwel- 
lings. They had dining-rboms and bed-rooms; 
and we have already visited the ladies in their 
confinement at the top of the house. Their 
rooms were called gynecea^ and the men's 
apartments andrones or andronites. 

I do not know whether they had any nur- 
series ; but they had cradles for their children ; 
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and these cradles they called ccsius, which 
means a little bed, or scapha^ which signifies 
a little barge, because the cradle had that 
shape. Bartolin says, the cradle had difierent 
forms, sometimes like a bnckle ; sometimes 
like a sieve ; and sometimes like a little barge. 

It is mndi doubted that they had any 
chimnies. Some wiU prove their eidstence 
at these times by Ulysses wishing, when in 
Calypso's cave, to see the smoke of Ithaca. 
Why, that smoke came no doubt through a 
large hole in his kitchen roof, or even from 
any thing they might have burned in the 
fidds. 

The doors of the Grecian houses opened 
in ancient times towards the streets, therefore 
they knocked before they went out, for fear 
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df . burting^ tho&e who w<ere just passing by ; 
afit^rwards they turned inwards. 

Now before we shut up the records of 
Greece, let us ji^t peep into Diogenes' tub. 
I wonder what that surly tub\st would have 
said to us, had he known our pursuit ; that 
we were huntresses after fashions. You 
know how insolently \\b> marched with, his 
dirty feet over Dyonjisius* purple garments, 
saying, he trampled the king's pride under 
foot. And seing som^ magniBcently dressed 
Rhodians, told them: this is pride; then 
meeting some Lacedemonians in mean ap- 
parel, called out : this is also pride. Yet in 
his turn he was admonished by one of his 
countrymen ; that pride was peeping through 
every hole of his tattered mantle. After all 
he durst not reproach us for our researches, 
as he liked to inspect men s finery as we do. 
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Went he not to rarvey that handsome palace, 
where he so tmmaniiierly spat in the face of 
the person that showed him the apaftments, 
saying, he saw no meaner place there ? 

And here, my Laura, we now take leave 
of a nation, where not only magniBcence, bat 
elegance swayed the taste ; grand and bril- 
liant, yet not with that extravagant luxury 
and efieminacy which enervated the Grecian 
colonies in Italy, the Crotonians, and the 
Sybanites, so famous for the uneasiness which 
a crumpled rose leaf could occasion them. 

Hitherto we have had dress, ornaments, 
and splendour, yet nothing fictitious, unna- 
tural, or preposterous. 

But the days of Greece are over; their 
mighty heroes sleep now with their fathers ; 
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and all their glorious deeds, and all their 
lustre are — gone! Yes! vanished is that 
moment, aye, that glimpse, fate gave them 
for their exhibitions ! How faint, nay even 
how doubtftil are the traces human power 
and grandeur leave ! ! 



THE PHRYGIANS. 



LETTER X. 

WE have already paid oar yisit to Troy, 
the seat- of the Phrygian empire; there we 
have seen HecnbaV "wardrobe^ stored with 
the choicest webs of all kinds ; we admired 
also Andromache's el^aht head attire ; and 
in the field we noticed Hector's plnmage, 
^^ like a mountain topp'd with snow ;" besides 
the martial accoutrement of Paris. 

In a statue this young prince is represented 
as wearing a Phrygian bonnet, the point of 
which, according to their costume, bends 
forward. Over his tunic he wears a chhr 
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myde^ fastened on bis right shoulder with a 
round buckle. The accoutrement of his feet 
approaches the Parthian costume. 

You will be surprised when I say it ap- 
pears to me^ that of the two nations^ the 
Trojans seem to be the most refined, and as 
having perhaps even been teachers in dress^ 
fashion, and luxury to* the Greeks. 

My conjectiires arise entirely from Ho- 
mer's descriptions; he certainly durst not 
favour IriSf country^s enemies; and yet be 
shows them in no disadvantageous contrast: 
on the contrary, there is something that sug- 
gests this idea. 

Indeed, the fact would appear quite na- 
tural, when it is premised, that Asia Minor 
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mttst have been mnbb sooner inbabited^ and 
conseqaently earlier civilized than Greece. 

Alas ! how Men I how prostrate lay they 
afterwards before the foe. 

THE MEDES. 

Their original dress was a tonic ; over this 
they wore another garment, called by them 
candys. It was either like a mantle, or like 
the chlatnyde of the Greeks. 

The soldiers fastened their candys with a 
brooch, and their vestments were of a par- 
ticular pnrple, different from that of the other 
people, which wks of the common; kind. 

The tiara, the cidans, and the pUiuSy were 
coverings for the head ; and these, saysStrabo, 
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as also their taoics with its sleeves^ are cloths 
proper for cold climates^ such as Media. 

The garments of their chiefs were the 
anaxyrides or trowsers, not nnlike^ says, 
Montfaucon, to those wom^ some time ago 
in France ; bat they were two-fold and even 
three-fold lined^ descending to their knees ; 
they wore also double sleeves. 

The hypendite might be considered as a 
kind of small shirt, white inside, and flow- 
ered on the outside. 

Their summer raande was purple or violet, 
but the winter mantle was flowered. 

Their tiarcLs were like those of the magi. 
It was properly the Phrygian bonnet ; much 
used by all the oriental nations. 
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The ancient Median Kings wore wigt^ or 
what is thonght more pfobable, fidse hair, 
mixed with their own. They also combed 
their eyebrows. 

Astyages^ the father of Cyros^ was arrayed 
in a purple tnnic^ with the mantle or candys. 
A wreathen collar snrronnded his nedc^, and 
his arms were adorned with bracelets. His 
complexion and his eyes were painted^ and 
his head decorated with a pemke, which was 
probably no more than some supplemental 
hair^ added to his own. 

I hope this first and early instance of 
factitious ornaments for the human figure, 
will not escape your observation. 

But now you shall see Cyrus attired, after 
he had adopted the Median habit. 
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tiara was raised ^abptQ his fae^ and round 
thetiani .was jiilaced a wrc^^th, or. diadem of 
^m^le xolors intermiised ;W]tb white,-^ wliicb 
intermixture with white was .pi^qliihited to 
any other person. His hands were extended 
befond tbe/sl^yea dTthc^, tunic. His anoA:- 
jp(ji2e« oC/tr<W9er8 werey^ll^Wi and covered 
iJtie whole <^ hisjegs; andj; his canci^^ or 

-mantle^ was altogether of ;a' purple color. 

* 

Xenophpn^relates tb^t when Cyrus adop- 
ted this [Median di^esa^. he recommended it to 
his followers, alleging that, it hid the. defect 
of the person, and made the wearer appear 
taller . ^and: handsomfSTf fVir they h^d also 
all sortsi of shoes or sandals, so contn ved, that 
certain additional pait9 might be inserted in 
them, beneath the feet, without being seen, 
to give them the appenfiiice o£ being. taUer 
than they really were. 
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He also permitted tbetn to wear additional 
hair^ aad paint their faces and eyes^ like tlii^ 
ancient kipgs df Media^ tlu|t ' they ; wight 
^{^)0ar to , have finer eyes than those, they 
nataiT^ly had. 

Now this is the same little boy, who as we 
have been told, so scornfully approved the 
Median custom, at his grandfather^s table. 

Say then what you will, there is— I fear — 
some magic in a fine dress ; but a magic 
that, when once caught, ^vies a giddiness 
that shows sometimes reasonable beings as 
in a delirium of folly. 

What a contrast will now here appear, 
when we compare the foregoing with the 
ancient hardy manner and customs of 
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THE PERSIANS, 

of whom it was said to Croesas, ^^ yon are 
preparing, O Ring ! to make war against a 
people who have no otherclothing than skins; 
who inhabit a barren country and fare hardly.** 

Their military dress was composed of lea- 
ther, which was girt about the body with a 
leathern belt« 

But after the conquest of Cyrus, Median 
luxury — as we have seen — was introduced 
and cherished in Persia ; for, says Xenophon, 
^^ it is not enough for the Persians to have 
soft couches, but they must have carpets for 
their feet, that the floors by resistance may 
not make a noise ; the carpets being placed 
to break the sound. In the winter it is not 
suflicient for them to clothe their heads, their 
bodies, and their feet ; but they have cover- 
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ings made of hair for their hands and fingers. 
In snmmer the shades of the rocks and the 
trees cannot satisfy them ; bnt under these 
men stand near them with umbrellas. Only 
think how early carpets and umbrellas came 
into fashion. 

From this period the dresses of the Medes 
and Persians were completely blended to- 
gether. 

In the time of Cyrus, the great and prin- 
cipal lords of his court, who were called 
equates, usually assisted at the offerings and 
festivals with crowns upon their heads ; be- 
cause it was the general opinion, that the 
Gods were delighted to behold the magnifi- 
cence of those who made oblations to them, 
and received them more favorably on that 
account. Woe then to the poor man, if the 

G 
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gods prefer golden crowns to an humble up- 
right heart. 

Herodotus tells, that when a Persian is 
about to sacrifice, he builds no altar, kindles 
no fire, makes no libations, nor uses 'either 
flutes, fillets or consecrated flour ; but wear- 
ing around his head a tiara, chiefly decorated 
with myrtle, he leads the victim to the spot 
of ground, and invokes the gods. 

Turning our minds from their tranquil sa- 
crifices, we shall now, as from the top of a 
mountain, have a survey of that swarm of 
various beings, which Xerxes assembled in 
yonder plain, to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of his unbounded ambition and folly. 
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XERXES' ARMY. 

THE LYCIANS 
Had a covering of goatskin upon their 
shoulders; tfaey wore pectorals upon their 
breasts ; and their legs were defended with 
greaves. They had also caps upon their 
headsj^ adorned with crests of feathers ; and 
every one carried a bow of comal, with ar- 
rows of cane, and a dart, a faulchion and i^ 
short sword. 

THE M08YNCECIAN8 

Wore doable tonics, which did not reach 
to the knees ; and helmets of leather upon 
their heads, like those of 

THB PAPHLAG0NIAN8, 

From the middle of which there rose a 
tuft of hair, braided to a point resembling a 
tiara. Their shields were made in the shape 

G 2 
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of an ivy leaf^ composed of the hides of white 
oxen with the hair on them. 

THE CASPmES AND THE PACTYRES 

Were clothed in goat*s skin. 

THE COLCHIAMS AND THE SASPIRI ANS 
Had helmets of wood^ and 

THE SARANGES 

Were magnificently habited in garments 
of various colours^ and their buskins reached 
to their knees. 

OF THE THRACIANS, 

Who followed the army of Xerxes into 
Greece, Herodotus says, they covered their 
heads with a cap or helmet made of foxes' 
skins, and their bodies with a tunic usually 
of various colours. Their shoes were bound 
with thongs above the ancles, and they car- 
ried small bucklers in the form of a half moon, 
and every one of them had a javelin and a 
short dagger. 
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Here is another account of them. They 
eame into the field with bucklers composed oi 
antanned hides ; had two Lycian javelins for 
each man, with an helmet of brass, having 
ears and horns like those of an oit, of the 
same metal ; and their legs were covered with 
Phoenician cloth. Many of 

THE SCYTHIANS 

Clothed themselves, according to Herodo- 
tus, with the skins of men, as the natives did 
with the skins of beasts ; and with the right 
hands of their enemies they made coverings 
of their quivers. They also made caps of the 
skulls of those they had slain ; to which the 
more wealthy added ornaments of gold. 

THE MILANCHLCEPIANS, 

Natives bordering on Scythia, of which 
the same author says, that the/ wore always 
black clothing. 

V 
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THE GELONIANS, 

Likewise neighbours of the Scythians, 
made their garments of otters' and beavers' 
skins. This author mentions also 

THE PARTHIANS . 

As being in Xerxes' army ; but says only, 
that when they grew wealthy they adopted 
the Median costume. 

THE LYBIANS 

Were clothed in tunics of leather^ and 
carried round painted lances in their hands. 

Those who inhabited the side of the river 
Triton wore their hair longer on the right side 
of their heads^ but shaved the left. They 
also painted their bodies with vermillion. 
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WE shall now my Laura meet with a 
very different army, arrayed in all the pomp 
and splendor of eastern Inxory^ Here we 
saw btkt nations that had recourse fot covering 
to the quadrupeds attd amphibiis of God's 
creation ; to o^fiOrSOBts, beaters and otters, 
&c. and eveh to human skin. 

But now the bowels of the earth are to 
s^d forth their lustre in gold, silver, and 
precious stones, for these <k>vered the warlike 
accoutrements of the Persians, who then 
went to encounter the great Alexander, even 
led on by their king Darius himself, sur- 
rounded by all the eastern pomp imaginable. 
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First they carried before him silver altars, 
on which lay their sacred and eternal fire ; 
and these were followed by the Magi, singing 
hymns. They were accompanied by three 
hundred and sixty-five youths according to 
the number of days in the year, clothed in 
purple robes. 

Afterwards came a chariot consecrated to 
Jupiter/ drawn by white horses, and folio wed 
by a courser of a prodigious size, called the 
sun's horse ; the equerries were dressed in 
white, each having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots adorned with gold and silver 
followed. Then marched a body of hoAe, 
composed of twelve nations, all varying in 
customs and manners. 

Next advanced those whom the Persians 
called the immortals, amounting to ten thou- 
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sand^ who sarpassed the rest of the barbarians 
in the snmptnonsness of then* apparel. They 
all wore golden collars; were clothed in 
robes of gold tissne ; and had the sleeves of 
their vestments qnite covered with predons 
stones. 

Thirty paces from them followed the king's 
relations^ to the number of fifteen thousand, 
in habits very much resembling those of wo- 
men ; far more remarkable for the pomp of 
their dress^ than the glitter of their arms. 

Then came the doriphori ; they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before his cha- 
riot, in which he seemed to sit as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both 
sides with images of the gods in gold and 
silver. From the middle of the yoke, which 
was covered with jewels, rose two statues, a 

g5 
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cubit in height, the one rtepresenting war, the 
^her peace, having a golden ea^, with 
wings extended, as ready to take flight. 

< The king himself was dressed in a Test of 
porple, striped with silver; and over this a 
long robe^ all glittering with precious stones, 
that represented two falcons mshing from 
the clonds, and peckifl^ one another. Around 
his waist he wore n golden girdle, like those 
worn by womeii ; his scymetar hanging from 
it, the scabbard aU flammg with gems. On 
his head he wore a tiara, or mitre, ronnd 
which was a fillet of blne^ (others say of 
green) mixed with white. . 

On each side appeared two hundred of his 
nearest relations, followed by two thousand 
pikemen ; their pikes were adorned with 
silver and tipped with gold. 
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And lastly), thirty dumsaiid infiuitry com- 
posed the rear ^oard ; and after than the 
kind's horses, all bf which were led. 






Al^nt 0|ie^.hMdred| or an hnodred and 
twenty paces from the throne, came Sysi- 
gambis, Darios' mother, seated on a dirone, 
and his consort Statira on another, with the 
attendants of both qoc^ns riding { on horse- 
back* 

'I 

After this, came fifteen large chariots; in 
which were the king's children, and those 
who had the i^axe of their education, with a 
band of ennncbs. 



, The ne^ in 4^e train were the concubines, 
to the mkinber of three hundred and sixty^ in 
the equipage of queens, followed by six hun- 
dred mfiles, which carried the king's treasure, 
and were gu^o^d by a great body of archers. 
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At last came the wives of the crown 
officers/ and of the greatest lords of the court, 
seated also in chariots ; and then the sutlers, 
servants, and other followers of the army. 
In the rear was a body of light-armed 
troops with their commanders^ who closed 
the whole march. 

But when they halted, and the king's tent 
was fixed, you saw the image of the sun in 
precious stones exhibited upon it, dazzling to 
the sight. 

Yet here I could dip my pen right deep in 
gall, to write a philipic against those histo- 
rians who could, and who did, give us des- 
criptions of every thing, mentioning even the 
very sutlers and eunuchs, and yet let us not 
hear a syllable of the oriental queen's cos- 
tume ! nay, in short, of no female costume 
at all!! Unpardonable! Very much re- 
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fleeting on the refinement of their taste. 
What ? Not inspectmg, scmtinizing, and 
minntely detailing the costnme of snch glo- 
rious dames ; sitting on high thrones, ex- 
posed to the admiration of every beholder ; 
in short, of qaeens and princesses, who, 
every one of them, had for her revenue, not 
only one whole town, but lists of towns, — 
one to provide her with her girdles ; another 
with necklaces ; a third with shoes, &c. &c. 

Only imagine how magnifidently they must 
have been attired ; but it is the disposal of 
those riches, their singular fancy and taste in 
displaying them, this is what would have 
amused me. You know their whole time 
was employed in nothing but the thoughts 
how to adorn themselves with all those trea- 
sures of the east they commanded, combined 
with the most delicate and splendid woofs of 
all the most splendid dyes ; for, considering 
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their imtn^nse riches, there is no doubt their 
dress was superlatively splendid. 



. t 



What copies for fancy Indl dresses descr^ 
tions of stich extraordinary finery might have 
fiirnished! Hie only thing I can tell is, 
that their robes were long and trailed on the 
gixnind. Bnt alas ! not « word of their cot 
or shape, nibr if trimmed, o^ how ? sleeves 
large or narrow, long or short; together 
with their head attire, and the arrangement 
of their pearls and diamonds, whidi, by their 
intercourse with the Indies, they must have 
had in profusion ; (but I cannot find that 
peai4s are mentioned.) We should also have 
known what sorts of bracelets, and on what 
part of the arm they wore them ; whether 
their neddaces were lok^ and knotted before 
as it has lately come into fashion, or short 
and clasped behind. Now to tell all this was 
the important duty of the historians, aUd 
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yoQ see how shamefblly they haTe n^lected it. 
Bat let these Persiaii qaeens now be dressed 
as they nmy, we will yet pay them a visit in 
their captivity^ us did the great Alexander, 
who having seen in his royal conrt at Pella 
snch a ccHistant practice of industry, coooeived 
the idea, that a like employment might well 
beguile the . .tedious hours of captivity ; and 
thus, guided by the simplicity of his national 
costume, caikie to present wool and working 
implements to the royal Sysigambis, and to 
the royal Statira, queen-mother and queen- 
consdrt to Persian Darius ; firmly believing 
that those high-bom dame^ were not only as 
aUe, but also as nradi delighted with such oc- 
cupations, as his royal parent, the Macedonian 
majesty. Now here we see what wrong com- 
parisons a conqueror can make! How 
dreadfully shocked were not these mighty 
Asiatic princesses at this proposal, absolutely 
ready to fiBdnt-^nay, ready to die, as they 
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hewrd the occuiiadons of slaves offered to 
them! Was not the bare idea of this a 
gfauriiig insok to such exalted beings, who 
neyer dreamt that their hands and feet were 
giT^d them finr any exertion ; so that their 
horror ooold find hnt a partial relief by Alex- 
ander's assuring them, that ail his royal robes 
were his ilhistrions mamma's own handy work. 

After the final conquest of Persia, Alex- 
ander—as Diodoms Sicnlns tells — ^had the 
Persian diadem put on his head, and wore a 
white tnnic and belt, like the monarchs of 
that nation, adopting also all the other parts 
of their dress, except the anaxyrides and the 
camfys; but Plutarch says he objected to the 
tiara. 

THE INHABITANTS OF PANCHEON. 

They dwelled in an island of the Arabian 
sea, and the same Diodoms Siculus relates 
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that thejr wore soft gannents, owing to the 
excellence of the wool produced in that conn- 
try. Both men and women clothed them- 
selves with ornaments of gold, and with 
circular necklaces and bracelets about their 
wrists : their ears^ like those of the Persians, 
were adorned with earrings, and their shoes 
decorated with Tarious colours* 

Their priests wore shoes of white linen, 
and sometimes of pure soft wool Their 
shoes, or rather sandals, were curiously 
wrought with exquisite workmanship. Their 
earrings were of gold, resembling those of 
women. 



THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

Their tunics had such long sleeves that 

they quite covered their hands, and even 

their fingers; their sleeves were also very 

large. It is thought that on this account 
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MOpbiiis, in Hantiis, calls the Carthaginian 
itds a ^ Inrd ;* becanse their sleeves seemed 
like wings* 

They wiure no girdle, so that their tnnics, 
wea fircim the middle, were flonting as the 
wind directed. Tartnllins says also, that they 
had no girdle, bnt a sqnare mantle fastened 
to the shonlder by a bnckle. 

Red or purple was their usoal colour ; and 
this Golonr was so much preferred, not only 
by the Carthaginians, but by all those nations 
that lived oH the African coast ; that even 
those whose clothings were but goat skins, had 
them yet dyed red. Hiey woreearringsof gold. 

THE ETRUSCANS. 

Here I think you will trace the origin of 
many of the Roman customs. Their tunics 
were nearly alike ; but the Etruscans wore 
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over theirs another less ample and shorter 
garment than the Roman toga. 

It appears as if their habits had been qnite 
closed, with only an opening on the top to 
pass the head and the right arm, which was 
left free ; the left took up the robe. 

On their statues you frequently find iui* 
scriptions on the bottom of their garments. 
The Tuscans had the same practice. 

The toga picta and pretexta was the dis- 
tinctive robe of the Etruscan magistrates, 
and it is from them that TuUus Hostilius, 
after his conquest, introduced it into the 
Roman wealth. 

They wore shoes covering their toes, and 
they bandaged their feet almost up to their 
knees. 
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First they carried before him silver altars, 
on which lay their sacred and eternal fire; 
and these were followed by the Magi^ singing 
hymns. They were accompanied by three 
hundred and sixty-five youths according to 
the number of days in the year^ clothed in 
purple robes. 

Afterwards came a chariot consecrated to 
Jupiter/ drawn by white horses/and followed 
by a courser of a prodigious size, called the 
sun's horse ; the equerries were dressed in 
white^ each having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots adorned with gold and silver 
followed. Hien marched a body of hoAe, 
composed of twelve nations, all varying in 
customs and manners. 

Next advanced those whom the Persians 
called the immortals, amounting to ten thou- 
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sand^ who sarpassed the rest of the barbarians 
in the samptnonsness of their apparel. They 
all wore golden collars ; were clothed in 
robes of gold tissne ; and had the sleeves of 
their vestments qnite covered with predons 
stones. 

Thirty paces from them followed the king's 
relations^ to the number of fifteen thousand, 
in habits very much resembling those of wo- 
men ; far more remarkable for the pomp of 
their dress^ than the glitter of their arms. 

Then came the doriphori ; they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before his cha- 
riot, in which he seemed to sit as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both 
sides with images of the gods in gold and 
silver. From the middle of the yoke, which 
was covered with jewels, rose two statues, a 

g5 
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thanks^ many thanks be offered here to yon^ 
not only on my own behalf for the assistance 
I shall receive from yon ; but be they also 
•presented by proxy from all those, who so 
often had — or may in future have recourse to 
you; as now any lady or genleman that 
wishes to introduce a new fashion, and of 
course, excite attraction, may then not only 
choose amongst these valuable monuments of 
classic taste, whether, for the fair, it shall be 
a Livia's, a Sabina's, Faustina's or Scribonia's 
costume ; or for the beau a Brutas, a Trajan 
Antonin, or an Aurelian head attire. Have we 
seen some twenty years ago a charming trial 
of this i^ong the gallants of our days, who 
sported their Titus* heads so elegantly among 
us. Certainly one obnld not help regretting 
that the imperial val de sham had not left a 
treatise on this interesting subject, instructing 
after generations how it ought to be done ex- 
peditiously, as it would have saved a vast deal 
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of that precious time, so carefully treasured 
up by our iashionable votaries; who then 
employed three hours — a fact to which I can 
bear witness — yes ! three hours in acljusting 
this fine cesarian imitation, only for their din- 
ner dressing. Surely Titus, who regretted 
so much the loss of one day, would not have 
submitted to the sacrifice of so great a part 
of it, merely for hair dressing. I dare say, 
he never cared for it> and left it to the fancy 
of his mon man (fashionable tidp for my kml's 
or the squire's dresser ;) whereas these our 
modem Adonis' were obliged to study every 
individual curl on his bast or coins ; of which, 
no doubt, an exact print lay on the beaux 
dressing table. 

The Romans commonly wore their hair 
short ; they attended however very carefully 
to the combing and arranging of it; and 
sometimes they wore it perfumed. A fine 
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head of hair, was greatly valued by them. 
Ovid says : as a tree without leaves, or a field 
without grass, so is a head without hair. 
And Apulejus maintained : that were Venns 
herself without hair, her own Vnlcan wonld 
turn from her in disgust. Baldness, there- 
fore, was rekoned a deformity, which Julius 
Cesar very carefully sought to hide under the 
laurel crown, constantly worn by him. The 
emperor Otho tried to conceal this defect, by 
a kind of scalp with locka^of hair upon it, so 
well arranged as to appear natural. — ^Thus 
we learn the origin of wigs. Yet Domitius, 
who reigned some years after him, seems not 
to have found means to supply his want of 
hair ; although so mortified by it, that he 
could not bear to hear the very name of 
baldness mentioned in his presence. 

In order to preserve the hair, the Romans 
used even to wear bladders during the night. 
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Most probably they bad no otber night-caps. 
Fair hair was the most esteemed, and both 
men and women nsed to stain it with a flaxen 
dye. Various essences were employed to per- 
fume it and give it a Instre ; and sometimes 
it was powdered with gold dost, to render it 
still more splendid. This mode was brought 
from Asia; Josephus says it was practUed by 
the Jews. Some of the emperors adopted it ; 
and it is said that the hair of Commodns be- 
came so fajr and bright by its constant use, 
that when the sun shone upon it, his head 
appeared as if on fire. 

Here then, my Laura, here — here is the 
sera of fashion's monarchy ; 'tis here that she 
began her darling practice, to hide and dis- 
figure Nature, and lead men into absurdities 

and monstrous likings. Go to we shall 

now have enough of it. 

H 
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That fierce, or, if you like it better, that 
venerable appendage to the human chin, the 
beard, was with the early Romans of cooai-* 
derable length. Indeed, there is something 
in a long beard that challenges veneration; 
for it gives an idea, as if it were the mark of 
a man full of days and experience^ 

Scipio, that great inoeYidiary, (for which he 
was dubbed Africanus,) was the first that 
ventured to shave amongst the Romans^ and 
all the high gentry were not backward to 
imitate their hero's deed. Some of their 
youths shaved for the first time when taking 
the toga virilis, but generally not sooner than 
at the age of one and twenty. Augustus even 
deferred it, till he was five and twenty. At 
the first performance of this operatioo it wa^ 
says Strutt, usual with the person who un- 
derwent it, to hold a festival, and for his 
friends to send him presents. In great fami- 
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lies slaves were kept to dress the hair, and 
to shave'; and these offices were sometimes 
performed by females. 

As the feshionable world then went with 
a sm€X)th chin abroad, slaves were forbidden 
to appear with the same ; and thns the beard, 
once a mark of respect, became now de* 
graded into a badge of servitude, until the 
time of the emperor Adrian, who allowed his 
beard to grow, in order to conceal some na- 
tural scars, with which his diin was disfi- 
gured. This, of course, brought beards 
again into fashion. 

• - 

We must now look to their accoutr^nents. 
The tufdc was the proper garment of all 
Romans ; it was however of two kinds : the 
short tonic, reaching only to the knees, 
which was generally used; and the long 
tunic descwding to the heels; and this was 
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worn with the toga. Both were of white 
woollen cloth • The sleeves of both were 
large, but very short ; they came scarcely to 
the elbows, yet their length and fashion 
seem to have depended on the will of the 
wearers ; for in the times of the emperor 
they were bronght to the wrist, and there or- 
namented with fringes. They wore one or 
more of the tnnics. Augustus put on in the 
winter time no less than four of them, besides 
the subucula, which was a shorter and lighter 
undress, worn by many as a sort of shirt. 

Linen seemed to have been not much to 
the taste of the Romans. They had it from 
Egypt, and their long acquaintance with that 
country must have shown them its use at an 
early period. But whether it was from the 
coarseness or the rarity of this article ; or 
whether they found wool softer and warmer, 
or whatever other reason they might have 
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had, it was long before they used it for un- 
der garments. They wore it, however, some* 
times interwoven with pnrple and threads of 
gold, for an exterior dress- Bat Alexander 
Sevems used not only the finest and the best 
linen, but seemed even to prefer it to pnrple. 
From this time, says Montfancon, the nse of 
linen became common, even among men, for 
the women seemed to have adopted it earlier, 
but it was only for under vestments, in the 
manner as shirts are now worn. 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple 
sowed to the breast of the tunic, for the sake 
of distinction ; this was called lattis clavus ; 
but the knights, and such as had not reached 
the patrician honors, wore only a narrow 
stripe of the same color, denominated angus- 
tus clavus.* 

* Montfaucon says ; Cette bizarure se voyait aussi 
dans les serviettes. Lampridius^ dans la vie d'Al«x- 
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Those among the Roman citizens, whose 
circumstances wonld not allow them to pur- 
chase the toga, wore the tunic only. Fo- 
reigners, it seems, when at Rome, appeared 
in the same manner ; so also the slaves and 
gladiators. Young men, when they assumed 
the toga virilis, and young women at their 
marriage, received from their parents a tunic, 
wrought in a particular manner, called tunica 
recta ox regilla. 

The belt or girdle was a necessary appen- 
dage to the tunic. This part of the dress 
was fabricated from a variety of materials, 
adapted to the means of its possessors. 



andre Severe dit, que dans les festins on donnait des 
serviettes, clou6es d'ecariate. Ce clou se trouvait 
aussi dans les nappes, et dans les linges, qu'on mettoit 
sur les lits ou se couchaient les anciens, pour prendre 
leurs repas. 
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It was not CQStomary with the Romans to 
wear the girdle at home^ hot no person ap- 
peared abroad without it. In ancient times 
the girdle answered the purpose of a porse^ 
wherein money and other valuables might be 
deposited. 

Over the tunic they wore the toga or gown. 
The learned have been much divided in 
opinion, respecting the form of the toga ; 
some supposing it to have been a wide open 
garment, like a mantle ; others contending^ 
that it was a habit with a large opening at 
the top to admit the head, and the right arm 
which thus remained free for action, whilst 
the left gathered up what was hanging down 
on the other side. Numbers of statues seem 
to support this opinion ; although others 
again might well prove the contrary. Strutt 
says, " I think, with much appearance of tmth, 
that it was a loose gown, round at the hot- 
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torn and only open at the top down to the 
girdle. It had no sleeves, that the right arm 
might be at perfect liberty ; but it covered 
the left shoulder, and was gathered up from 
the bottom, to admit the projection of the 
left arm, falling nearly to the ground on 
either side, in very ample folds. It was not 
girded round the middle like the tunic, but a 
portion of it being twisted round the body, 
was bound in a kind of knot called umbo, be- 
neath the left breast, and the return produced 
a protuberance, divided into many folds, 
which was named sinus, and occasionally an- 
swered the purpose of a pocket.** Now I 
beg you will form yourself from all these 
patterns a toga to your own fancy, and so 
will I. 



The size of the toga^ and probably its 
form, varied at the different periods. An- 
ciently, when the Romans wore no other 
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garment^ it was straight and close, and 
reached to the feet ; but, as it became more 
ample, its folds of coarse increased, and the 
wearer took great pains to adjust these folds 
properly, not only to produce elegance, but 
to prevent its trailing on the ground. The 
arrangement of these folds appears to have 
been an object of no common attention ; for 
Qnintillian explains, at considerable length, 
the manner in which a barrister should dis- 
play his robe, so as to increase the effect of 
pleading. And the orator Hortensius, when 
consul, made a public and serious complaint 
to the judges, of his colleague in office, for 
having pressed against him, and deranged the 
folds of his dress. 

The toga was original ly made of white wool- 
len cloth ; but in successive times more costly 
materials were used, and the size of the toga 
depended on the taste and the means of the 

h3 
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person to whom it belonged. Horace repre- 
sents a rich man as serioasly admonishiDg 
one of slender drcnmstances not to vie with 
him in the size of his robe. And he exclaims, 
with indignation against an upstart, who dis- 
played his wealth in a toga of six ells. 
Cicero, speaking of Catalina^s companions, 
says : that their tunics came down to their 
heels, having long sleeves; and that their 
togas were as large as sails. 

Upon certam occasions the toga was em- 
bellished with embroidery: it was then 
called toga picta or toga palmata ; the latter 
being worn by the emperors and generals 
when they triumphed. Transparent togas, 
and watered togas, as also the crocota are 
mentioned by ancient writers. The latter, 
— ^sts my Laura will remember — came from 
Greece ; but it was at Rome also only worn 
by effeminate men. Cicero says : Clodios 
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Uecame popular by his crocota ; his sash ; 
his female shoes, and his purple ribbands. 
The knights, at their general review at the 
ides of July, wore a purple toga, striped with 
scarlet and white. This was formerly the 
habit of the ancient kings of Rome. The 
sacerdotal and magisterial toga was bordered 
with purple, and was called toga pretexta. 
This was also worn by young persons of fa- 
mily, with the addition of the halla aurea or 
golden ball upon the breast, pendant from 
the collar. During the early part of the re- 
public these youths took the toga virilis at 
the age of seventeen ; but in aftertimes, and 
particularly under the emperors, they were 
allowed to assume it at a more tender age. 
The investiture of this was always a ceremony 
of great solemnity as well as of rejoicing. 
The origin of this^^is variously related, but 
this seems to me the most probable. The 
son* of Tarquinius Priscus having, in a war 
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with the Sabines, killed an enemy with bis 
own band, his father in the oration he made 
to the army, bestowed much praise upon bis 
son ; the enloginm being finished, he presented 
to the youth the pretexta and a bulla of gold 
to show by these marks of honor, that his 
valor was snperior to his years ; the pretexta 
being an ensign of magistratnre * and the 
bulla of trinmph/ The bulla having the 

« 

shape of a heart.*)* Macrobius says, this 
device was given to the youths, to put them 
in mind, as often as they looked upon it, that 
the heart was the seat of manhood ; whilst 
the purple border of the gown should incline 

* TuUus HDstilius having conquered the Etruscans 
introduced among other things the toga picta and 
pretextap which were used by the Etruscan magis- 
trates, and it was then a habit of distinction. 

t They wore these MUb also like amulets, with all 
sorts of characters engraved or sculptured in the in- 
side of them; a heart t a fish^ a bird, Hercules, an ape, 
a hare, a dog, &c. 
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them to modesty, so becoming at that age 
Tarqain, when instituting this, ordained at 
the same time, that only the sons of noble- 
men^ whose father had been in any carule of- 
&e, should wear the bulla aurea, and the rest 
the pretexta only, as low as the sons of ca- 
valiers, who had served on horseback in the 
army, the full time the law required. 

Whatever may have been the origin of 
this custom, there is no doubt, that it was an 
indtement to honor that gave it birth in the 
earliest days of the Roman wealth, and this 
agency seemed to have continued its influence 
in succeeding ages. One can easily imagine 
how eagerly these youths must have looked 
forward to the period of their taking the 
toga virilis ; as they then considered them- 
selves not only as young men, but as citizens 
that might now strive for advancement and 
honor. The day itself on which they 
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the toga pretexta was celebrated with reli- 
gions and festive rites. They consecrated 
the bulla avrea to the lares \ their hair, 
which they Jiad hitherto worn in a knot on 
the crown of their heads, was cnt short, and 
part of it thrown into the fire, in honor to 
Apollo ; and part in the water, in honor to 
Neptune; and then being vested in the 
toga virilis, they went in procession to the 
capitol. I have them this minute before me 
in mind's eye ; I see the portal of the palace 
open^ and I almost think my Laura will aU 
low me to tell her how they appear to me ; 
so I begin to sketch the picture. The first 
whom I see, as the leader of this angnst train, 
is the venerable sire of this family ; a veteran 
warrior, his waning vigor glows renewed; 
proud and exulting in the hopeful scion of 
his stem ; who there on his grandsire*s side, 
deems himself now ripe for honors, and thus, 
already in his future grandeur elating, tries 
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the manly gait ; assnming gravity ; whiUt 
joy for present happiness breaks tbroogb 
eacb youtbfnl feature of the beardless pa- 
trician. The patriarch, the youth's con- 
ductor, smiling, eyes the presumptuous 
grandson; to him such proud demeanour 
shows but the rising spirit of a Roman hero, ^ 
where his prophetic glance sees already not 
only in the curule chair, but in the triumi^al 
car. Then stately advancing appears the 
father of the youth, as the very prototype of 
liearty patriots, such as the Roman wealth in 
her most splendid era nurtured, and eagerly 
wished to prepetuate in her sons. The mar 
tron on bis side, seems, like Cornelia, to 
believe that this her son outvalues all the 
jewels in the universe. And passionate 
wishes for fame, glitter like sparks from for- 
mer heroes* lustre, caught in every youthful 
eye of the attending train. Thus to the capitol 
tbey go; and ia their rear kindreds and 
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yants, and retainers of the house — a great im- 
posing company ; nodoubt the joy of every 
person that meets the procession^ hailing the 
yooth as their country's future hero, and thus 
pledging him to victory and to fame, breathe 
blessings on his life's career. But when the 
"' festive troop arrived at the sacred temple, the 
propitious period is solemnized with prayers 
and sacrifices to the gods. From thence re- 
turning they introduce him into the scene of 
his future fame, into Xheforuniy where haply 
just some officiating conscript fathers receive 
the youth, with kind congratulations and 
strong admonitions to illustrate by his deeds 
the glorious annals of his country's heroes. 
Then home, and to the household gods repair- 
ing, the joyous feast awaits them, to which 
even the dependants of the family were admit- 
ted,and presents distributed among the guests. 

Now must not such an institution,' followed 
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by snch a ceremony, fix an everlasting tablet 
on the mind, from which the deep impres- 
sion there engraved would act as a constant 
monitor and prompter to noble deeds. I am 
inclined to think that this had a strong influ- 
ence on the Roman character, and gave per- 
haps an early stimulus to those patriotic and 
heroic deeds, often so much admired in them. 
I dare say, that even whilst wearing the to- 
ga pretexta they were often reminded, that 
this distinctive dress was but the reward of 
valour. 

When taking the toga virilis it was usual, 
and it was also regarded as a mark of mo- 
desty in a young patrician, — to keep his right 
arm, during the whole of the first year, within 
the folds of his gown. Every citizen had a 
right to wear the toga ; it was nevertheless 
considered as a dress of ceremony. The 
lower classes indeed wore seldom more than 
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&e tanic or nndress. It was also usual to 
throw the toga aside in the house^ and in the 
country it was but rarely seen. But in the 
dty, and in all public places^ it would have 
been deemed indecorous in any one to appear 
without it. In foreign countries it was even 
regarded as a dress of distinction. Germa* 
nicus not having worn it when in Egypt, 
was reprimanded by Tiberius for this neglect, 
as a want of respect to the customs of his 
country. And so was Scipio Africanus, by 
his countrymen, for a similar omission at 
Syracuse. Indeed, so much importance did 
the Romans attach to it, that exiles were de- 
prived of the right to wear it, during the 
term of their banishment. The dress in which 
they appeared at table difiered from that in 
use on all other occasions, and consisted 
merely of a loose robe of a light texture, ge- 
nerally of white. Cicero accuses Valerius as 
if it were a crime that he came to an. enter- 
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tainment dressed in black ; although it was 
the fboeral of a female; and he compares 
him to a fnry, whose presence spread dismay 
£unong the assembly. . They were sometimes 
supplied with these robes by the master of 
the honse. 

Yon may easily conceive that in these 
later times their ancient toga fell into disuse. 
In order to prevent this,- Augustus and Ad- 
rian had ordered that no citizen should be 
allowed to enter the circus^ or any senator or 
knight to appear abroad without it. Adrian 
set llie example himself, by constantly wear- 
ing it, even at table, though this was con- 
trary to the established usage. But in spite 
of these efforts in favour of the ancient cos- 
tume, the influx of riches, and the intercourse 
with foreign nations, introduced various 
changes of dress, which not only entirely 
superseded the toga, but made luxury and ex- 
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travagance so prevalent, that at a public 
feast, even private Romans, wonld change 
their clothes repeatedly during the entertwn- 
ment, for the ostentatious purpose of showing 
the variety of their dress. 

Now here we are certainly far behind them; 
nor is there, — ^thanks to impossibility, — 
the least likelihood of our ever coming up to 
them ; for how to contrive so many dressing 
closets, where ladies' maids and own men 
would be waiting to attend their respective 
masters and mistresses. Nor will the richest 
lord or commoner have five thousand short 
cloaks ready to lend, as LucuUus had ; when a 
Roman praetor, intending to treat his friends 
with a most magnificent spectacle, had sent 
to borrow an hundred of them from this 
wealthy patrician ; who, ignorant of his store, 
desired the messenger to call the next day, 
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when he fonnd he had five thousand in his 
possession. 

Heliogobalus was the first who wore silk, 
and though bis clothes were exceedingly 
costly, and beset with jewels, he scorned to 
use them more than once. 

Before we take leave of the toga, permit 

me to mention the regret I felt, when a cer^ 

tain Baronet's attempt to bundle English 

forms into Roman togas, did not succeed. To 

be sure, to wrap up the whole shape into 

some ells of woollen cloth, and knot it under 

the lefi; shoulder, would, by no means, be 

becoming to a variety of persons, already 

well bolstered by nature; nor would the dandy 

consent to bury his self-admired form in 

such an uncouth wrapper ; still less would it 

be safe inthisour fog and rheumatism breeding 

island, to leave the right arm exposed to all 
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its penudoas iDfloence ; as it might cripple 
half the nation. Bnt then again^ what a glo- 
rions field it would open to fancy, to study 
the various folds over the arm, and upon the 
breast ! Yet — oh ye saving powers I — can I 
forget the constant occurrence of Englisli 
crowds, and their awful pressure against each 
other, having no respect for persons, much 
less for folds: how then this studied and 
finely disposed drapery would be ever and 
anon deranged ; and thus occasion not only 
firequent visits to Bow-street, but even to 
Chalk-farm,— Oh then, on all considerations, 
I bless the kind opposition of adverse pla- 
nets, and more adverse men, against the 
introduction of these togas. Our youths 
most certainly, might have looked charmingly 
in their white purple bordered pretexta, the 
bulla aurea dangling from their collars : but, 
in consideration of all this mischief prevented, 
we must console ourselves for the loss of 
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this pretty sight ; and admire them instead 
in their classical mantles and trencher caps, 
at their almse matres, where, forsooth ! they 
look spmce enongh. 

Now this letter is grown immoderately 
long, so I ndnst give my Lanra some respite, 
and let meanwhile these Roman beaux stand 
or sit without shoes or slippers. I am sure 
their hearty forefathers would not have 
minded it. 
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LETTER XIII. 

HERE I am now ready to finish the Roman 
gentry's toilet ; of course I must first shoe 
them. The shoes of the people of Latium 
were made of unwronght leather ; afterwards 
of fine skins of various colours. They bad 
two sorts of shoes, one covered the whole 
foot, the other only the sole of the foot ; they 
fastened them with thongs of leather in dif- 
ferent ways, either length ways or across. 
Besides cork and high-heeled shoes, they 
wore galloches; and some of their shoes 
were made in such a manner, that the whole 
foot was covered, yet the toes were seen, like 
a hand covered with a glove, when the fingers 
are left bare. Sometimes they were turned 
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np, which they called bowed shoes ; in short, 
yon may see in Montfancon innumerable spe- 
cimens of .them. It seems that the Romans 
distinguished the shoes appertaining to per- 
sons of rank from those of plebeians, not only 
by their colour, but also by their form. No 
person, who had not served tbe office of an 
edile^ was allowed to wear the shoes called 
mulleif which were red. Black shoes were 
worn by the senators and people of rank, 
sometime prior to the conclusion of the re- 
public; the senate was therefore offended with 
Julius Cfesar, because, he, being advanced in 
years^ clothed himself in pompous apparel, 
like a young man, and wore red shoes with 
high heeky resembling those of the kings of 
Alba^ from whom he pretended to derive his 
desc^at. Others say he wore these shoes to 
make him look .taller ! Oh the littleness of 
gCMlt nen ! Is it not thou, magical fashion, 
l|i4!l» jRiaketh them often look so silly ? The 
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senators' shoes reached the middk dPthe^legs; 
they were also permitted to use f(mt bltchet? 
to them ; and some of them hid gbld'did 
silver crescents ; nay/itseemis/^veiicanitede) 
or portraits/ fastened at the top$= yet these 
ornaments were confined to patriciali ietm^ 
tors. The shoes both of Calignla and of 
Heliogabalns were siEt with jelit^els, and 
those of the latter beantifaUy engraved by 
the first artists. Another emperor fa(ad there 
an eagle embroidered, enriched with peark 
and diamonds. Yet the emperor Aofelian 
did not approve of painted shoes ; tHerefiote 
prohibited the red, the White, yellow, and 
green shoes. At their meals the shoes, or 
sandafs, were takenr off, and slippers substi- 
tuted; or the feet, not nnfireqnently, feft 
naked— (elegant !) 
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lff)<Md» or feet coverings, 
jklt'etifeniinate for men to 
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wear them:; for nrither the Greeks nor the 
Romana wore/ any thing* that yon might 
call , a clotiiing for the ]6gs, excepting the 
greaves or military boots nsed in war. Yet, 
among the Ronians^ there werd some who 
encompassed J the legs and thighs with ban* 
dages or rollers of cloth, which they wrap- 
ped about for warmth. These bandages 
were probably introduced by sickly persons ; 
but effeminate men afterwards adopted this 
^hiQQ. In process of time close trowsers 
came into nse. Boots for riding were in an- 
cient times called ocrecif and afterward greca, 
gamberia, &c. . 

Some say the Romans wore hats. I think 
we may donbt it ; for, among very good au- 
thorities, I did not find them mentioned ; but 
\diat yon gather there seems to prove the 
contrary: for instance, that part of the toga 
which passed over the left shoulder, was 
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sometimes drawn over the head, to protect it 
Iroin the inclemency of the weather, or the 
excessive heat of the sun. This they re- 
moved, however, as a token of respect, when 
meeting with a person of superior rank. 
They certainly had'thejpf/tW, or woollen cap; 
besides the hood, or cucuUus, which an- 
swered the purpose of hats. These hoods 
originated with the Gauls, and were used by 
those who did not like to be known, when 
they went through the town. The hirrhus 
was a kind of hood, which Martial says re- 
sembled a grocers bag, and Montfancon 
compares it to a monk's hood. I am sure 
you will not find in any of these the least 
resemblance to a hat. 

I believe we must also notice the infuhj 
which was, according to Isidorus, a white 
woollen band, or white mixed with safiron 
colour, as Servius describes it. This was 
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wrapped round the temples, and tied behind, 
so that the ends hung on each side. The 
priests appeared in this. 

You will think this now sufficient for Ro- 
man male attire ; but no ! these doughty 
heros wont go abroad without chains, brace- 
lets, rings, and earrings. Manlins Torqua- 
tus obtained his name from having wrested 
from a Graul a necklace, which they called 
torques. (This, my Laura, is a British trin- 
ket, as we shall presently see.) The neck- 
laces afterwards worn by men, were usually 
twisted, as were the torques, their original 
pattern. They bestowed also, now and then, 
necklaces upon soldiers, as a mark of honor 
and reward for their bravery. Chains com- 
posed of rings were worn about the neck of 
both sexes. Besides these, men and women 
adorned themselves sometimes with little 
gcild chains. Bracelets were worn by all 
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sorts of conditions of men^ ' by women, by 
soldiers, &cc. The Sabinsy says Titus LivinB, 
wore them on their left arm^-=-^thcy wer0'of 
gold and very heavy. These bracelets were 
an arbitrary mark either of honor or of 
slavery. They gave them also, to the sol- 
diers as a recompencc^ for valor. An ancient 
description represents two braoelet^:with Ae 
words ^^ Lncins Antonilras Fafains Qaadiktiis, 
son of Lucins, has been twice honored'^ by 
Tiberins Caesar with th^ collar ajld bracelet^ 
When the emperor made this present he said, 
" the emperor gives yon this silver bracdet.** 
Some of them were also of ivory,' • some rf 
copper, and even of iron, which were mdst 

probably for low people and slaves. 

. • -.. 

It is thought that the Romans derived the 
custom of wearing rings from the Latins. 
Senators and ediles were at first only per- 
mitted to wear them. They comtnodly 
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plai^ theiQ ou the thir4 finger of the left 
hafid, bat b^ sometiBi^; oue on each. Ca* 
pitolinDS relates of that i gigantic emperor 
Maximin, .that h)»,wif^'a bracel^ served him 
BIS a ring fpir his thnnib ; which seems to m- 
dicate .d)at, rlog^ were w:om on the liiomb, 
cLs well as on other fingers. At night, or 
vben .bathing, ringsr^virere always, laid apide. 
IWyiiWerj^. ornam^nt^d, not only with pre* 
cipn0 stofiep^ hnit .fvjtb iVarious scnlpjtores, as, 
Fpr example^ the; i««^§Ee». of bv^tft -of^tU^ 
^^a^^r'B , ^la^^tors ,x>r ^frienda 4 : pprtr^jt$ ;Qf 
pfinq^pr fampns m^p; prir^^entatio^s 
df great : events ; : apd were^ often oi^pi^oc^gi- 
ona vs^ne. NoviiiSi a senator, was pro* 
ioibed by Mark Anthony on acconnt of l^ 
ring, which wafei = estimated at no less than 
20jOOO sesterces. They were aisp nsed for 
dgpet rings, and were worn by females beft>re 
tnd after their marriage. A plain ring of 
rpn, without a gem, given to an unmarried 
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woman, was a pledge of union ; some say 
tbe ring might be of gold. A ring, given by 
a person on tbe point of deatb^ was esteemed 
a particular mark of affection. An iron ring 
was worn by the general at the time of his 
trinrnph. Plebeians also wore iron rings. 

Julius Caesar, who on all occasions seems 
to have taken especial care of his person, set 
also in his youth the fashion of wearing ear- 
rings, which before that time had been con- 
fined to females and slaves ; who were chiefly 
in this manner distinguished from free men. 
This custom, once introduced, continued to 
be general among young men of fashion. 
Pliny tells us that youths of high rank wore 
golden earrings; and Apulejus says, '^as 
much gold as hangs on the ear of a youth.** 
It is curious to observe that such warriors as 
Juliub Caesar and Scipio Africanus, should be 
leaders in such effeminate fashions ; the one 
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iutrodttcing earrings^ the other the shaving 
of beards, taking females and slaves for pat- 
terns of imitation. However, Alexander 
Sevems, adhering to a manly simplicity, 
abolished this foppery. 

Bless me! I quite forgot to mention 
gloves, which were certainly known to the 
Romans ; for they are mentioned by Pliny. 
Under the emperors they were made with 
fingers ; though others were without them 
and resembled the mittens of the present 
times. 
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LETTER XIV. 

AND now, at last, you will think it time 
to enter the sanctuary of female attire. But 
oh ! — my Laura ! I start back !— ^-^^^ — ^Thc 
question is, if ever I can get in, should I wish 
it ; for theise ladies of distinction are'attendcfd 
with such a swarrii of females, all fall bf cyei 
and tongues, and to each of them id a sepli^ 
rate apartment assigned ; one is hairdressier, 
another has the care of the wardrobe ; the 
third of the perfumes and paint, a fourth has 
only to adjust the robes ; and beware to call 
them ladies* maids, for each has thus her own 
appropriate title. If you thought there were 
now more than enough eyes and hands for 
the attirement, then, my dear Laura, your 
judgment would be at fault ; for more eyes, 



and voices toO) must both survey and scrati* 
niz^ ande'ddiberate and ^lecide oh what is 
rig^t, proper or amiss. This is the privy 
eocmcil of the dvessitig room ; and this in* 
comparable cabinet is composed of the female 
parasites^ who*attached themselves at Rome 
to Women of i^nk.- ' Do yon know they ap* 
pes^* to me like a nest of vipers ; and had I 
b^aa Romanlbmaley living at that time, I 
would' have fieared them, each individually, 
more than the homed, cloven-fboted enemy 
of mankind, and wpuhl have exclaimed with 
Jacob " Oh my soul, come not thou into 
^eir secret ; unto their assembly mine honor 
be not thou united." For your sake, I will 
now, though shuddering, enter, and see what 
I can learn of Roman female fashions. — 
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Why their toilet looks nearly like that of 
our modem belles;, all loadied ' with jewels, 
bodkins, false hair, fillets, ribbands,, washes. 
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woman, was a pledge of union ; some say 
the ring might be of gold. A ring, given by 
a person on the point of deaths was esteemed 
a particular mark of affection. An iron ring 
was worn by the general at the time of his 
triumph. Plebeians also wore iron rings. 

Julias Caesar, who on all occasions seems 
to have taken especial care of his person, set 
also in his youth the fashion of wearing ear- 
rings, which before that time had been con- 
fined to females and slaves ; who were chiefly 
in this manner distinguished from free men. 
This custom, once introduced, continued to 
be general among young men of fashion. 
Pliny tells us that youths of high rank wore 
golden earrings; and Apulejus says, '*as 
much gold as hangs on the ear of a youth." 
It is curious to observe that such warriors as 
Juliub Caesar and Scipio Africanus, should be 
leaders in such effeminate fashions ; the one 
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introducing earrings, the other the shaving 
of beards, taking females and slaves for pat- 
terns of imitation. However, Alexander 
Sevems, adhering to a manly simplicity, 
abolished this foppery. 

Bless me! I quite forgot to mention 
gloves, which were certainly known to the 
Romans ; for they are mentioned by Pliny. 
Under the emperors they were made with 
fingers ; though others were without them 
and resembled the mittens of the present 
times. 
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LETTER XIV. 

AND now, at last, you will think it time 
to enter the sanctuary bf female attire. But 
oh ! — my Laura ! I start back ! ■ 'T he 
question is, if ev^ I can get m, should I wish 
it ; for the^e ladies of distitiCtidn ard attended 
with such a swarrii bf females, all full ^ eyei 
and tongues, and to each of them id a sepii^i* 
rate apartment assigned ; one is hairdresfif^^' 
another has the care of the wardrobe ; the 
third of the pei*fumes and paint, a fourth has 
only to adjust the robes ; and beware to call 
them ladies' maids, for each has thus her own 
appropriate title. If you thought there were 
now more than enough eyes and hands for 
the attirement, then, my dear Laura, your 
judgment would be at fault ; for more eyes^ 



imd voices tob) must both surrey and scrdti* 
niz^ andf^ddiberate and ^lecide oh what is 
rig^t, proper or, aibiss. This is the privy 
cocuicil of the dvessidg room ; and this in- 
comparablei cabinet is composed of the female 
parasites, who*attached themselves at Rome 
to itomen of i'ank.' ' Do yon know they ap* 
pear to me like ainest of vipers ; and had I 
b^feaa Romanlbmaley living at that time, I 
woiild^have fieared them, each individually^ 
more than the homed, cloven*fboted enemy 
of mankmd, and wpnkl have exclaimed with 
Jacob ^^ Oh my soal, come not thou into 
their secret ; unto their assembly mine honor 
be not tbou united." For your sake, I will 
now, though shuddering, enter, and see what 
I can learn of Roman female fashions. — 
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Why their toilet looks nearly like that of 
onr modern belles; all loaded; with jewels, 
bodkins, false hair, fillets, ribbands,, washes. 
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paints, patch-boxes**-liow ? yes ! patch-boxes, 
&C.&C. — But nowtbe rites of dressing begiQ.* 
Tremblingly approach the poor slaves ; for 
these poor wretches will have a terrible time 
of it. The lady herself holds the mirror, 
which, — as we soon shall see, — ^was either of 
steel or of silver ; and Martial tells os, that 
if the unfortunate slaves placed a hab-pin 
wrong, or omitted to twist the curls ezacdy 
as they were ordered, the mirror was thrown 
at the offender s head ; or, according to Ju- 
venal, the whip was employed with much 
severity. 

These fierce beauties not only anointed 
their hair, and used rich perftimes, but even 



* Among the ancient Romans the female head dress 
was exceedingly simple. They seldom went abroad, 
and when they did their heads were covered with a 
veil. But as riches and luxury increased the ladies' 
toilet was proportionably filled with adornments f<|r 
the person, so that it was called, Mundus Muliebris; 
The Women's World. 
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8oap^ invented by the Gaols^ serred them as 
pomatam^ thcmgh without powder. But they 
dyed and painted their hair, and made it ap- 
pear of a bright yellow colour, by the assist- 
ance of washes, prepared for that purpose. 
They frizzed and curled their hair with hot 
irons, and sometimes they raised it to a great 
height, by rows of curls one above another, 
into the form of a helmet Such as had not 
sufficient hair of their own, used false hair 
to complete the pile. The curls seem to have 
been fastened with hair-pins, and were also 
confined with small chains or rings of gold, 
(pretty) whilst the tresses were bound with 
fillets of various colours. The married ladies 
had a kind of bodkin, which they applied 
very dextrously to adjust and divide the hair 
into two portions, one turning to the right 
side, the other to the left, and by this line of 
separation, the married women were not only 
distinguished from the virgins, but even the 
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ribbands of the latter differed from tbose that 
were married. (Alaa ! poor old maids ! how 
publicly you were then stamped !) Ribbands 
seem to have been considered as marks of 
modeaty; as on the contrary a broad fillet 
or mitre was that of immodesty, being only 
worn by women of loose character, and evm 
sometimes by effeminate pei'sons of the odier 
sex. However, fillets of purple and white 
ribbands, ornamented with pearls, were ■fre- 
quently worn, besides garlands and chaplets 
of flowers ; ornaments of gold, bodkins stud- 
ded with pearls and diamonds, and n\l pre- 
cious atones. They likewise wore tiaras as 
may be seen on the statue of Lucilla, wife of 
Lu6iiis Vems, where with many pearls and 
jewels, there is besides either a veil, or some 
part , of her dress, ■ raised for that purpose, 
fastened somewhat below the crown of the 
head. .Something nearly alike appears also 
OQ Faustina's statue. The net or hair cawl, 
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for inclosing the hindpiBirts of the hair, was 
i»ed ' by both Grecian and Roman ladies, 
nrese 'Ornaments w^i^e freqnently enridied 
Wit6 embroidery, and sometimes made so 
thin that Martial, sarcastically, calls them 
Madders. The caliendrumf of which Horace 
speakl,^ was a tower t)f hair, which these 
Roman ikshionables added to their natnral 
hair, to make their tresses longer. 

PormiEdity and stiflness seem to have been 
the general taste.* They loaded their heads 
wi^ innntnerable rows of braids, partly ar- 
tificial, there is no donbt ; and some of the 
female busts have their hends mo&t hideously 

s * 

enSaf^edby a host^of tnOnstrons cnrls(,leating 
yet'ttie fbfehead^thiBly bare. Bntwhatt 
thmk mdl^ ^xtrkordi^ry i# the -bnst bf Jnlia 
CoQrtidiaf^aida,iOnie bf the wives of thi^ mad 
sqttatfd^Srelh ftdiogabfiho ! her hsir appears 
ibbei^tbebil^dqtiitiersiriBtii short, like 
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that of a boy; in front it is only a little 
naturally undulated widiout any omaiheDt 
whatever. Their head dresses were, of course, 
subjected to many changes and forms. It is 
observed, that during the nineteen years of 
Marcus Aurelius^ reign, his consort Faustina, 
appeared in three different head dresses. 
Are we to take this as a sure evidence of 
their ready fancy ? Pshaw ! A British lady 
shows as many or more in one day* One of 
of Faustina's head dresses is after all a very 
matron-like thing, much resembling k fon- 
tangCy worn in France some sixty years ago. 

Now as we have seen the head attire of 
these patrician dames, let them now display 
their wardrobe. In the infancy of the Roman 
empire the toga was worn by both sexes. 
The tunics of the females came up as high 
as the throaty and descended so low, that the 
figure of the wearer was quite concealed, and 
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to expose it woidd have been considered as 
departing from feminine reserve and delicacy* 
But when the tonic by degrees enlarged, and 
its folds increased, the toga was dismissed^ 
and the stola became the chief habiliment of 
the Roman fair. They then usaally wore 
three garments.] The nnder tunic, which 
served in lieu of the chemise, or body dress, 
and was in later times made of linen ; yet this 
was unknown during the whole time of the 
republic. It is however certain that its use 
was much earlier among the ladies, even so 
far as the time of Plautus, and this kind of 
vestment was called supparum. Pliny citing 
a passage from Varro, relates, that it had 
been a custom, for the females in the family 
of the Serrani not to wear dresses of linen. 
This being noticed as an extraordinary cir- 
culnstance, proves that linen garments were 
worn by the Roman ladies in times remote. 
The next dress was a short frock ; and over 
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tins was placed the stola. This had a train 
with adeep border of purple and gold ttsstie, 
srod wa9i dosed io front from the girdle down* 
vardsi ^ The upper part was left open' to 
display the secoiAl tnnic, over which young 
persons wore itibbands crossed u|ion the 
breast to support the b6soin. These gra-> 
dually asramed theifortd of the corset, and, 
of all the appiirei' of- a Rcnnsld lady, this be- 
came the most fa^iiant.. k was studded with 

* 

gold, pearls^ aud^ precious' etoneid. Even fe^ 
males of inferior dinkj*who oonld not display 
such splendid ornaments^* had yet their sto* 
niachers <^bettished.witb coarse embroidery. 
In former times the* sleeve of the ^tola came 
tp the elbow ; but afterwards it was 'worn in 
suoh a ^nner, that only the left sleeve was 
fitstenedi<o the shoulder, while the right fell 
negKgentiy over the arm ; and some merely 
eldsed the front of the sleeve with clasps 
instead of seams, so that the arras were barely 
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covered, bat not concealed. Tiberni8*« con* 
sort Jalia left her arms bare** The robe 
iisdf was confined round the waist with a 
broad embroidered girdle, and it was con- 
sidered gracefbl to raise the right side slightly 
when walking. Beside the girdle they some- 
times used a broad swath or bandage round 
thef breasts, called ^<ro^mti^, which seems 
to have answered the boddice or stays. It had 
a buckle or bandage upon the left shoulder. 

Over the stola was thrown a mantle 
attliched Merely to the ^shouldeh with a 
dasp ; and falling then on the ground with 
a sleeping train. It was generally worn 
.with an inclination to the left shoulder, in 
order to give more liberty, perhaps more 
grace to the right arm, (and perhaps at first 
mimicking the discarded toga) it then formed 

* The courtezans, and women condemned for adul- 
tery > were not permitted to wear the stola. 
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several folds, which together with its vast 
length gave it an appearance of great dignity. 
These mantles were sometimes fringed and 
even furred. 

The chlamifs was a species of mantle worn 
by both sexes. The ladies had also in later 
times a fine robe or rather mantle called 
cychiSy from the rotundity of its form. Al- 
though the pencala was in use with both sexes, 
yet the emperor Alexander Severus forbade 
the matrons to wear it in the city of Rome, 
but allowed them to sport it in the country. 
The polla or amicalum was the sanie kind of 
garment as the Grecian peplus, and with this 
the ladies sometimes covered their heads and 
arms. They had also a light summer mantle, 
called therestrion; but of such very thin 
materials that it was easily torn in a crowd. 
For concealment they had a small cloak which 
they called pollichorij chiefly used by women 
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of easy virtue when they walked in the street. 

I almost forgot another summer mantle, the 
tompechanon. This they wore before and 
after the marriage; and with this garment 
they commonly wore the tholion or hat, as 
the mantle did not cover the head. Now I 
hope yon will not fail to send all these fine 
names, together with their description, and 
that of the mofarte — which you shall pre- 
sently have — to some of the most fashionable 
dressmakers, that they may apply them to the 
next forthcoming novelties in British fashion ; 
no matter in what form. Meanwhile I will give 
yon the nuptial dress of a Roman bride. 

At the wedding day, she was equipped in 
a simple robe of pure white, bound with a 
zone of wool which her husband alone was 
to loosen. The hair was braided with woollen 
threads in imitation of the vestals, and di- 
vided into six tresses, fastened at the extre- 
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mty4Q a knot, in the form of a javelin's heady 
attd \f 98 arranged with theriron of a pike. ' She 
nFore a large flame colonred veil, callied^/Zaiii- 
meumorflammeolum^ and achapletofvervab 
gathered by h^clself.^ Her shdes were yelloHr, 
andviftade uftCommonly high, to give her to 
a^earmce of dignity. Do^ not even thb 
cluldish endeavour to raise her stature show 
the Roman mind's continual insatiate craving 
to domineer? You will remember, that ev^ 
Csesar stooped to this paltry trick of high 
heels.— Tlius attired, the bride awaits the 
arrival of b^> husband, and you, my Laura, 
must await the arrival of another letter. 

« 

P.S. I now perceive that she has just ar- 
rived at her husband's door, which is hung 
with garlands of flowers and wreaks of wool, 
which were greased with the fat of a hog or 
a wolf, to protect It from witchcraft. Yon 
would naturally expect that at the bride's arri- 
val there, they wotdd receive her with joyous 
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acclamation — bat no! she is ceremouioosly 
asked who she was ? and her answer was 
expected to be, I am Caia; to assure her 
fansband that she would prove as notable as 
that celebrated housewife i or she replied, 
addressing |ier,, bridegroom: where thou art 
iCaius^ I shall be Caia ; meaning, that where 
he wa^.master she wonM h^ mistress, and you 
wpplddoh^wrong if you doubted her fiutl^ 
fully performing her promise. . And really, 
I.belieye I forgot to describe the wedding 
ring ; which wsis worn on the third finger of 
the left^ h^nd. It consisted for ^a long time 
in nothing more than a hoop of iron ; ,but it 
was afterw;arda made of gold, of bronze with 
various mottosand devices; and frequently 
with a small ornament in thci form of akey^ 
to denote that with it the husband delivered 
up the care of his house. 
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LETTER XV. 

TO finish the Roman females' toilet, we 
must see of what stnff this wearing apparel 
was made. I believe I have already men- 
tioned linen and woollen as materials for their 
"Under garment. But they wore also silk, 
yet not nnmixed ; it was always interwoven 
with wool ; either, because they did not un- 
derstand its manufacture, or perhaps still 
more on account of its rarity ; which even 
during the reigns of many emperors^ was 
such, that, it is said, Aurelian refused his 
empress a mantle of silk on account of its 
extravagant price. For it is recorded that in 
the latter end of the third century, raw silk 
was, weight for weight, of the same value as 
gold. It is surmised that the Roman ladies 
knew also the use of muslin, and, in proof of 
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it the following authors are quoted : Pliny 
says the ladies were dressed so thin, that the 
body shone through them. And Seneca in- 
dignandy exclaims : 

A woyen wind should married women wear. 
And naked in a linen cloud appear ? 

This sieeins rather to warrant the suppo* 
sition that they received it perhaps from 
India. Yet Pliny's observation might as well 
be applied to another kind of transparent 
staff made of silk ; bat so extremely fine and 
deficate, that it was dyed pnrple before it 
oonld be made ap. It was called the dress of 
Cos, because the shell fish found there, fur- 
nished this precious colour. These robes were 
called by Varro, dresses of glass, on account 
of their admitting the light as readily as 
even glass could do. 

Now I think one may indeed marvel that 

K 
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these stern, formal^ lofty matrons^ conde^ 
scended to appear in sueh loose flimsy robes. 
I, in my mind^ clothed them always in the 
very stiffest stuff I could imagine. But here, 
even here^ you see, our great grandmothers' 
primitive costume got nearly admittance 
among her haughtiest daughters. How far 
this inclination goes among the British fair, 
must be shown amongst their fashions. 

Since I have got into digression, I beg still 
to add what I heard related of an oriental 
princess, who, being reproved by her father 
for the like exhibition, could justify herself, 
aftid prove, that she had actually sixteen co- 
verings upon her. Of what a prodigious 

# 

fine web those must have been ! probably of 
that kind of which the whole dress can be 
drawn through a finger ring. 

As therev are yet many things on the toilet 
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of the senatorial dames^ we mnst not fail to 
examine them. I have besides not mentioned 
that white was originally and generally worn, 
and always conddered as more elegant than 
any other coloor, except parple, by which 
dignitaries of the state were distingoisbed. 
In after times a greater variety was introduced. 

Let US now look to their shoes. They 
were generally white, but often very expen- 
sive, for opulent people did not confine them- 
sdves in later times to any colour, they wore 
thus black, scarlet, pur[Je, yellow, green ; 
and often not only richly adorned with 
fringes, and embroidered with gold, but set 
with pearls and precious stones of the most 
costly kind. And these extravagancies were 
not only confined to persons of rank, they 
were imitated by those of lower stations, and 
became so prevalent at the commencement 
of the tiiird century, that even the luxurious 
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emperor Heliogabalus 'thon^rt^^it necessary 
to publish an edict prohibiting die use cS 
expensive shoes, except to persons of quality. 
Those ladies of the first rank wore also san- 
dals, which left a good part of the foot naked ; 
though commonly they nsed the calceuSy or 
dose shoes, the form of which seems not to 
have materially differed from those of the 
men. Besides these, they had also slij^rs 
and socks ; the latter were ho[weyer merely 
ribbands, bound over the foot, usnially of red 
colour, thus appearing through the buskin, 
which also was laced with a garter, crossed 
several times upon the leg. 






And now they may at last march away. 
But no ! no I I must first paint and ornament 
them. What! literaHy paint them ? Why 
yes ! unless you will call it plastering. Be 
pleased to remember that I told you the 
dressing table was loaded with cosmetics. 
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We shall presently see how they applied 
them. But allow me first to mention their 
teeth^ of whidi they were very carefiil, using 
small bmshes and silver tooth-picks. Both 
Horace and Martial speak of false teeth 
supplying their natural want. Art had indeed 
not then come to that perfection to replace 
the deficiency of an eye; bnt means were 
not wanting to increase their lustre, or to 
make those which were small, or sunk, ap* 
pear larger and more prominent than they 
really were. This was effected by burning 
the powder of antimony,[the vapour of which, 
being allowed to ascend to the eyes, had the 
effect of distending the eyelids. This pow^ 
der also, and sometimes common soot, Vas 
gently spread with a bodkin underneath the 
lid, and the tint which it imparted, was sup> 
posed to gi?e an expression of liquid softness 
to the eye. What ! softness to a Roman eye ? 
Don^t you believe that. — Pencilling the eye- 
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brows was a constant practice. Tbey had 
also a depilatory^ to eradicate the obnoxious 
hair. Ovid gives a recipe of a cosmetic, 
whicb he considers the most celebrated. 
Pliny speaks of a wild vine, which was used 
to refresh the complexion. The famous 
Poppea, who was first the mistress, and 
afterwards the wife of Nero, made use of an 
unctuous paint made of asses' milk, which 
hardened upon the face, and was left there 
till she chose to take it oflf by warm milk. 
Its effects were to soften the skin, and im- 
prove the complexion. As it originated with 
an empress, it soon became so fashionable at 
Rome, that it was used by almost every fe- 
male, when at home, and was called the do- 
mestic face. If we may credit Juvenal, this 
ass-milk face was only for the husband, and 
the natural, or more charming, which it co- 
vered, being reserved for a more favored 
lover. They not only thus daubed their 
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fkces, bctt they robbed the skin with pmnmice 
stones to make it smooth. Plantus alladea 
to rouge. Martial says, Fabala feared the 
rain on account of the chalk upon her face ; 
and Sabella the snn for the cenise with which 
she was painted. And here is, at last, also 
the patch4x)x. It is said that they laid these 
patches on in form of crescents, either to hide 
eroptions, or for oraament. Now let us stop 
here a moment ; for this is really wonderful ; 
and as it is the first time that we meet in the 
annals of fashion with this extraordinary 

female ornament hem ! yon wiU give 

me leave to ask from whence came the fan- 
tastical thing ? and for what was it intended ? 
I have been told that patches were invented 
for imitations of the moles so much valued 
by the Turks in a Georgian or Circassiam 
beauty, whose price is always enhanced by 
these marks on her skin (a strange taste). — - 
Now whether the Romans found this also 
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brows was a constant practice. They had 
also a depilatory^ to eradicate the obnoxious 
hair. Ovid gives a recipe of a cosmetic, 
which he considers the most celebrated. 
Pliny speaks of a wild vine^ which was used 
to refresh the complexion. The famous 
Poppea^ who was first the mistress^ and 
afterwards the wife of Nero^ made use of an 
nnctaous paint made of asses' milk, which 
hardened upon the face, and was left there 
till she chose to take it off by warm milk. 
Its effects were to soften the skin, and im- 
prove the complexion. As it originated with 
an empress, it soon became so fashionable at 
Rome, that it was used by almost every fe- 
male, when at home, and was called the do- 
mestic face. If we may credit Juvenal, this 
ass-milk face was only for the husband, and 
the natural, or more charming, which it co- 
Tered^ being reserved for a more favored 
mokiLTk&f not only thns daubed their 
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fkces^ bat they robbed the skin with pmnmice 
stones to make it smooth. Plautus alladea 
to rouge. Martial says, Fabnla feared the 
rain on account of the chalk upon her face ; 
and Sabella the snn for the cernse with which 
she was painted. And here is, at last, also 
the patch4x)x. It is said that they laid, these 
patches on in form of crescents, either to hide 
eraptions, or for ornament. Now let ns stop 
here a moment ; fortius is really wonderfhl ; 
and as it is the first time that we meet in the 
annals of fashion with this extraordinary 

female ornament hem ! yon will give 

me leave to ask from whence came the fan- 
tastical thing ? and for what was it intended ? 
I have been told that patches were invented 
for imitations of the moles so much valued 
by the Turks in a Georgian or Circassiam 
beanty, whose price is always enhanced by 
these marks on her skin (a strange taste). — - 
Now whether the Romans found this also 
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that of a boy ; in front it is only a little 
natarally undulated widiout any ornament 
whatever. Their head dresses were, of course, 
subjected to many changes and forms. It is 
observed, that during the nineteen years of 
Marcus Aurelius^ reign, his consort Faustina, 
appeared in three different head dresses. 
Are we to take this as a sure evidence of 
their ready fancy? Pshaw! A British lady 
shows as many or more in one day* One of 
of Faustina's head dresses is after all a very 
matron-like thing, much resembling a fonr 
tangty worn in France some sixty years ago. 

Now as we have seen the head attire of 
these patrician dames, let them now display 
their wardrobe. In the infancy of the Roman 
empire the toga was worn by both sexes. 
The tunics of the females came up as high 
as the throat, and descended so low, that the 
figure of the wearer was quite concealed, and 
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to expose it woidd have been considered as 
departing from feminine reserve and delicacy. 
But when the tunic by degrees enlai^ed, and 
its folds increased^ the toga was dismissed^ 
and the stola became the chief habiliment of 
the Roman fair* They then usually wore 
three garments.] The under tunic, which 
served in lieu of the chemise, or body dress, 
and was in later times made of linen ; yet this 
was unknown during the whole time of the 
republic. It is however certain that its use 
was much earlier among the ladies, even so 
far as the time of Plautus, and this kind of 
vestment was called supparum. Pliny citing 
a passage from Varro, relates, that it had 
been a custom, for the females in the family 
of the Serrani not to wear dresses of linen. 
This being noticed as an extraordinary cir- 
cuhistance, proves that Imen garments were 
worn by the Roman ladies in times remote. 
The next dress was a short frock ; and over 




this was placed the stola. This had a train 
with a deep border of pnrple and gold tisstie, 
and was dosed in front from the girdle down- 
wards. The npper part was left open to 
display the second tonic, over which young 
persons wore ribbands crossed upon the 
breast to support the bosom. These gra- 
dnally assnmed the form of the corset, and, 
of all the apparel of a Roman lady, this be- 
came the most brilliant. It was studded with 
gold, pearls, and precious stones. Even fe- 
males of inferior rankj who could not display 
sacb splendid ornaments, had yet their sto- 
machers embellished with coarse embroidery. 
In former times the sleeve of the stola came 
to the elbow ; but afterwards it was worn in 
Buch a manner, that only the left sleeve was 
fastened' to the shoulder, while the right fell 
negligently over the arm ; and some merely 
closed the front of the sleeve with clasps 
instead of seams, so that the arms were barely 



covered, bnt not concealed. Tibeiins'fl con^ 
scfit Jalk left her arma bare-^ The 'robe 
itsdf was confined ronnd the waist with a 
broad embroidered girdle, and it was con- 
sidered graceful to raise the right side slightly 
when walking. Beside the girdle they some- 
times used a broad swath or bandage ronnd 
the breasts, called strophimuSy which seems 
to have answered the boddice or stays. Ithad 
a bnckle or bandage upon the left shoulder. 

Over the stola was thrown a mantle 
attached Merely to the should^ -with a 
dasp ; and falling then on the ground with 
a swieeping train. It was generally worn 
.with an inclination to the left shoulder, in 
order to give more liberty, perhaps more 
grace to the right arm, (and perhaps at first 
mimicking the discarded toga) it then formed 
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* The courtezans, and women condemned for adul- 
tery > were not permitted to wear the stola. 
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several folds, which together with its vast 
length gave it an appearance of great dignity. 
These mantles were sometimes fringed and 
even furred. 

The chlamps was a species of mantle worn 
by both sexes. The ladies had also in later 
times a fine robe or rather mantle called 
cycbiSy from the rotundity of its form. Al- 
though t\iepencala was in use with both sexes, 
yet the emperor Alexander Severus forbade 
the matrons to wear it in the city of Rome, 
but allowed them to sport it in the country. 
The polla or amicalum was the saoie kind of 
garment as the Grecian pepluSy and with this 
the ladies sometimes covered their heads and 
arms. They had also a light summer mantle, 
called therestrion; but of such very thin 
materials that it was easily torn in a crowd. 
For concealment they had a small cloak which 
they called pollichon, chiefly used by women 
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of easy virtue when they walked in the street. 
I almost forgot another summer mantle, the 
tompechanon. This they wore before and 
after the marriage; and with this garment 
they commonly wore the tholion or hat, as 
the mantle did not cover the head. Now I 
hope you will not fail to send all these fine 
names, together with their description, and 
that of the mofarte — which you shall pre- 
sently have — ^to some of the most fashionable 
dressmakers, that they may apply them to the 
next forthcoming novelties in British fashion ; 
no matter in what form. Meanwhile I will give 
you the nuptial dress of a Roman bride. 

At the wedding day, she was equipped in 
a simple robe of pure white, bound with a 
zone of wool which her husband alone was 
to loosen. The hair was braided with woollen 
threads in imitation of the vestals, and di- 
vided into six tresses, fastened at the extre- 
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mity in aknotjin the form of a javelin's head? 
and was arranged with theiron of a pike. ' She 
wore a large flame coloured veU, called ^/Joifi- 
meum orjlammeolum^ and a dbaplet of venraiB 
gathered by herl^lf. ' Her shdes were yellow, 
and ttade luicommonly high, to give her an 
a{^earatnce of dignity. Doj^ not even this 
childish endeavour to raise her statnre show 
the Roman mind's continual insatiate craving 
to domineer } You will remember that even 
Caesar stooped to this paltry trick of high 
heels. — Thus attired^ the bride awaits the 
arrival of her husband, and you, my Laura, 
must await the arrival of another letter. 

P.S. I now perceive that she has just ar- 
rived at her husband's door, which is hung 
with garlands of flowers and wreaths of wool, 
which were greased with the fat of a hog or 
a wolf, to protect Jt from witchcraft. Yon 
vtonld naturally eitpect that at the bride's arri- 
Jid'ihcce, they wndd reedve her with joyous 
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acclamation — ^but no ! she is ceremoniously 
asked who she was? and her answer was 
expected to be, I am Caia; to assure hers 
hosband that she would prove as notable as 
that celebrated housewife ^ or she replied, 
addressing her ..bridegroom: where thou art 
Caius^ I shall be Caia ; meaning, that where 
he wa^.miuster she would he mistress^ and jou 
wppld do her wrong if you doubted her &itb» 
folly pierforming her promise*. And really^ 
I. believe I forgot to describe the wedding 
ring ; which ^^s worn on the third finger of 
the l^^.h^nd. It consisted for ,a long time 
in nothing more than a hoop of iron ; .but it 
was aiterw;arda made of gold^ of bronze with 
various mottosand devices ; and frequently 
with a small ornament in the form of a Jsey, 
to denote that with it the husband delivered 
up the care of his house. 
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LETTER XV. 

TO finish the Roman females* toilet^ we 
must see of what stuff this wearing apparel 
was made. I beh'eve I have already men- 
tioned linen and woollen as materials for their 
tinder garment. But they wore also silk, 
yet not unmixed ; it was always interwoven 
with wool ; either, because they did not un- 
derstand its manufacture, or perhaps still 
more on account of its rarity ; which even 
during the reigns of many emperors, was 
such, that, it is said, Aurelian refused his 
empress a mantle of silk on account of its 
extravagant price. For it is recorded that in 
the latter end of the third century, raw silk 
was, weight for weight, of the same value as 
gold. It is surmised that the Roman ladies 
knew also the use of muslin, and, in proof of 
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it die following authors are quoted : Pliny 
says the ladies were dressed so thin^ that the 
body shone through them. And Seneca in- 
dignantly exclaims ! 

A woven wind sbould married women wear. 
And naked in a linen cloud appear ? 

This soeins rather to warrant the suppo- 
sition that they received it perhaps from 
India. Yet Pliny's observation might as well 
be applied to another kind of transparent 
stuff made of silk ; but so extremely 6ne and 
delicate^ that it was dyed purple before it 
Gould be made up. It was called the dress of 
Cos, because the shell fish found there, fur- 
nished this precious colour. These robes were 
called by Varro, dresses of glass, on account 
of their admitting the light as readily as 
even glass could do. 

Now I think one may indeed marvel that 

K 
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these stern, formal, lofty matrons, cottde^ 
scended to appear in sneh loose flimsy robes. 
I, in my mind, clothed them always in the 
very stiffest stuff I could imagine. But here> 
even here, you see, our great grandmothers* 
primitive costume got nearly admittance 
among her haughtiest daughters. How far 
this inclination goes among the British tgiir, 
must be shown amongst their fashions. 

Since I have got into digression, I beg still 
to add what I heard related of an oriental 
princess, who, being reproved by her fath^ 
for the like exhibition, could justify herself, 
aftid prove, that she had actually sixteen co- 
verings upon her. Of what a prodigious 
fine web those must have been ! probably of 
that kind of which the whole dress can be 
drawn through a finger ring. 

As thercvare yet many things on the toilet 



of the senatorial dames^ we must not fail to 
examine them. I have besides not mentioned 
that white was originally and generally worn, 
and always considered as more elegant than 
any other colour, except purple, by which 
dignitaries of the state weire distinguished. 
In after times a greater variety was introduced. 

Let us now look to their shoes. They 
were generally white, but often very expen- 
sive, for opulent people did not confine them- 
selves in later times to any colour, they wore 
thus black, scarlet, purple, yellow, green ; 
and often not only richly adorned with 
fringes, and embroidered with gold, but set 
with pearls and precious stones of the most 
costly kind. And these extravagancies were 
not only confined to persons of rank, they 
were imitated by those of lower stations, and 
became so prevalent at the commencement 
of the third century, that even the luxurious 
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emperor Hdiogabalusthongfat^it necessary V 
to publish an edict prohitnting the use of 
expensive sboes^ except to persons of quality. 
Those ladies of the first rank wore also san- 
dals, which left a good part of the foot naked; 
though commonly they used the cidceuSf or 
close shoes, the form of which seems not to 
have materially differed from those of the 
men. Besides these, they had also slippers 
and socks ; the latter were howevm* merely 
ribbands, bound over the foot, usually of red 
colour, thus appearing through the buskin, 
which also was laced with a garter, crossed 
several times upon the leg. 
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And now they may at last march away, 
^ot no ! uo 1 I must first paint and ornament 
them. What! literally paint them ? Why 
yes ! unless you will call it plastering. Be 
P eased to remember that I told you the 
^^•^§ table was loaded with cosmetics. 
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We shall presently see how they applied 
them. Bnt allow me first to mention their 
teeth, of which they were very careftil, nsing 
small brashes and silver tooth-picks. Both 
Horace and ^ Martial speak of false teeth 
supplying their natural want. Art had indeed 
not then come to that perfection to replace 
the deficiency of an eye; bnt means weire 
not waQting to increase their Instre, or to 
make those which were small, or sank, ap* 
pear larger and more prominent &an they 
really were. This was effected by homing 
the powder of antimony,[the yaponr of which, 
being allowed to ascend to the eyes, had the 
effect of distending the eyelids. This pow^ 
der also, and sometimes common soot, Vas 
gently spread with a bodkin underneath the 
lid, and the tint which it imparted, was sup. 
posed to give an expression of liquid softness 
to the eye. What ! softness to a Roman eye ? 
Don^t you believe that. — Pencilling the eye- 
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brows was a constant practice. They had 
also a depilatory^ to eradicate the obnoxious 
hair. Ovid gives a recipe of a cosmetic, 
which he considers the most celebrated. 
Pliny speaks of a wild vine, which was used 
to refresh the complexion. The famous 
Poppea, who was first the mistress, and 
afterwards the wife of Nero, made nse of an 
nnctaous paint made of asses' milk, which 
hardened upon the face, and was left there 
till she chose to take it off by warm milk. 
Its effects were to soften the skin, and im- 
prove the complexion. As it originated with 
an empress, it soon became so fashionable at 
Rome, that it was used by almost every fe- 
male, when at home, and was called the do- 
mestic face* If we may credit Jnvenal, this 
ass-milk face was only for the husband, and 
the natural, or more charming, which it co- 
vered, being reserved for a more favored 
k>ver. Hiey not only thus daubed their 



hccAy hat they robbed the skin with piimmice 
stones to make it smooth. Plantns alludes 
to rouge. Martial says^ Fabula feared the 
rain on account of the chalk upon her face ; 
and Sabella the sun for the ceruse with which 
she was psunted. And here is, at last, also 
the patch-box. It is said that they laid these 
patches on in form of crescents, either to hide 
eraptions, or for ornament. Now let us stop 
here a moment ; for this is really wonderful ; 
and as it is the first time that we meet in the 
annals of fashion with this extraordinary 

female ornament hem ! you will give 

me leave to ask from whence came the fan- 
tastical thing ? and for what was it intended ? 
I have been told that patches were invented 
for imitations of the moles so much valued 
by the Turks in a Georgian or Circassian 
beauty, whose price is always enhanced by 
these marks on her skin (a strange taste). — - 
Now whether the Romans found this also 
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attractive ib some exquisitely beaatiM captive 
of that country — or whether perhaps a patri- 
cian dauKS had been by Nature gifted with 
such proininent specks, and that some flat- 
terers, for example, some of her parasites, 
wished to pay their couit to her, by first ad- 
miring, then imitating these blemishes ; this, 
indeed, is impossible to know ; no more can 
one guess What induced the British fair^ at the 
beginning of the last century, to faU into the 
same absurd practice, as in due time we shall 
find. I think it cannot but excite your won- 
der, that after almost two hundred centuries 
being past, this odd freak should be again 
displayed, and on British faces ! But this is 
again digressing ; yet I must confess I like 
to compare ancient and recent vagaries, and 
therefore Will not fdedge myself with a pro» 
■use dflM: 'ibis shall be the last time ; for this 

-ttaitfirei tome rdish to the 
rfiMUitks in which poor 
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mortal men both delight and labour. After all 
yon see I never leave the precincts of fashion. 

We oome now to the ornaments. Pliny 

says^'-' 1{ b^ leave to stop the historian fot 

a minnte^ for I dare say, my Laura has long 
observed Hdial a ibithfal describer of fashion 
this famous Pliny was : almost in every ar- 
ticle it is but from him we get information of 
Roman female finery, therefore the ladies 
owe him gr^t obligations. But methinks I 
hear the genius of good taste fervently pe- 
titkm, timty if ever they intended Pliny a mo- 
nvaaiWty' it might, bjf no means be a relation 
to ikbiSeSr-^Bnt what does Pliny tell us now 
of otnamekits? That it would have been con* 
sidered dei^ogatory for a female of rank to 
have^appeared without them. The extrava* 
gance of the Roman ladies in tlie purchase of 
tiiest aitiele». of adommefit, exceeds indeed 
belief. Pliny says^ they seek &r pearls <at the 

k3 
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bottom of the Red Sea^ and Bearcfa the boweb 
of the earth for emeralds to ornament thdr 
ears. Seneca tells us^ that a single pair was 
worth the income of a large estate^ nay, that 
some women would wear at their ears the 
price of two or three patrimonies. Habinos, 
at Trimalchion's feast, exclaims, ^^ If I had a 
daughter, Td chop off her ears : snrely if we 
were not plagoed with women, we should riot 
in plenty." And well may they say so, when 
we learn from Pliny the elder that he saw 
LoUiae Paulina, wife to Caligula, decked with 
jewels worth, — after Dr. Arbuthnot's calcula- 
tion,— 822,916/. 13*. 4rf. These were en- 
tirely belonging to her in her own right, 
inherited from her family, without including 
the state jewels, or those given her by the 
prince. Precious stones bore of course a 
much higher price than they do now ; and so 
did pearls ; because they had, at that time, 
not found, the means of well imitating them ; 
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nor could they render diamonds brilliant^ 
although they employed diamond dust. Am- 
ber was highly valoed by them, and an ex- 
traordinary price paid for it. — I shall now 
jnst notice, that they had a kind of fan 
made of feathers ; but these fans were not 
like our pretty fluttering things, but large, 
more like a hand screen, used by slaves to 
cool the air, and drive the flies away. 

The mourning for women, who lost 
their husbands, was by law ordained to last a 
year. There was a kind of dress worn in 
mourning called mavoro or mqfortej also 
Wctmicm, something like a hood, which 
covered the head and shoulders. In public 
mournings at Rome, the women laid all their 
ornaments aside, and the senators their lati 
clavian robes; the consuls sat in a lower 
seat than usual, and all the shops were shut. 
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LETTER XVII. 



WILL my Laara now take with me a Airther 
peep into the Roman dwellings^ to se^. in 
8ome depw what the arrangement of their 
houses and their fbrnitnre might have heexk. 
I say in some d^ee, for both Montfancon 
and Stmtt declare that it is impossible at this 
distance of time to form from the varions, 

» 

and often not very clear acconnts^.a proper 
plan and description of the inside of their 
houses. . What can then from me .be expec- 
ted?.! will however give you what I. have 
been able to collect on this subject. 

There were at Rome two sorts of houses, 
the one for low people, merchants and trades- 
men^ which were denominated insuke ; seve- 
ral houses being joined together unconnected 
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with others. Those occupied by people of 
rank were called domi. These were fine pa* 
laces^ rivalling in magnificence and ornaments 
those <^ princes and kings. The finest mar* 
ble was lavished npon them ; and gold and 
ivory met yon every where. The first who 
however employed marble in his honse^bnild- 
ing waa L. Crassus, Censor ! ! with Domitins 
(Enobarbns, 602. He pnt in front twelve 
colnmns of marble drawn firom moant Hy* 
laette^ Yet this was nothing in comparison 
to that which was bnilt by Scanms^ Sylla's 
son-in-law. Thns they went on by degrees 
till the time of Angnstns, when it was said, 
that in his rdgn the town t^ brick was 
changed into a town of marble. Tem|des, 
palaces^ porticoes, amphitheatre, &c. &c. all 
rose in succession. But before we review the 
palaces, let ns first try whethw we can get 
entrance into private houses. 

Aulugellus in giving a description of Ro- 
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man honses, tells qs^ that the hall was not 
in the house, nor made a part of it, bnt was 
an empty place before the door as an avenue 
to enter there. It was here that those that 
wanted to speak to the master of the house 
were to wait, before they were admitted 
within. (There now, how Roman-like!) 
The entrance of the house was by a flight of 
fiteps, through a folding door of carved wood 
or not nnfrequently of brass ; which led to 
the atrium. This was a spacious oblong 
square, surrounded by galleries, supported by 
pillars. It contained a hearth, on which a 
fire was kept constantly burning, and around 
which the lares or images of thei ancestors 
of the family were ranged. Now, either the 
fire or the images must have had a magical 
virtue, else the poor ancestors would have 
quickly meltjed away; as they were only 
waxen busts ; yet held in great veneration, 
though not treated with the same respect as 
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the pmates or household gods, which .they 
considered as being of a divine origin, and 
therefore never exposed them to the view of 
strangers ; bat kept them in an inner apart- 
ment called the penatraliaj where they were 
worshipped according to the peculiar rites of 
the family. It is difficult to know what the 
atrium was. They will prove by some of 
Virgil's verses, that here they dined and emp- 
tied their bottles ; and that gilded lustres had 
been there to light the company. Cato re- 
lates, that in the atrium the ancients eat with 
two courses. 

Now, my Laura, Fd rather wait here some 
time, whilst you would take Pliny's letter 
with the description of his house in. youir 
hand, and try whether you can survey all the 
places he describes. I> for my part, would 
as leave go to the labyrinth at Hampton court 
without a guide.-7-Diirilig your inspection of 
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the building yoa will have met with a tower 
at the bottom of which were too small rooms 
which he calUdietes, sjad the larger one above 
cenatio. Besides these, there was the irir 
cUmum, in which they placed three beds for 
the gnests* Lncnllus had several of them 
Their bedrooms were called cubieuke ; they 
had no chimneys in them ; but coals and hot 
ashes were carried there in cold weather* Cih 
cero advises Trebatins to keep up a good fire 
in his chimney^ And Horace says : in ardat 
to warm yourself, yoa mast pat a great deal 
of wood on the hearth. Now this could not 
be done if they had no chimneys. When Vi- 
tellias. was emperor, the chimney was on fire 
in the triclinium. Cato advises to cover the 
fire pn all sides before yoa go to bed. Yet, 
says Montfaacon, it most be allowed that in 
the ancient times of Rome <diimnies were 
seldom fonnd : Seneca says, that in his time 
they invented certain tabes, which they put 
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into the wall, 1M> that the smoke of the fir^ 
which was lit below, could pass and warm all 
the chambers equally, up to the very highest. 
Their wiudoWB were only closed with blinds 
of linen, or plates of copper ; bnt more gene- 
rally nierely with shutters of wood. Durii^ 
the time of the emperors, they introduced 
squares of transparent stone, called speculum ; 
bnt it was not sooner than Seneca's time. 
This stone, ' of whidi yet some is foand in 
Cyprus, iiif Gappadoda, and even inAfnca^ 
split very easily in lai^ ot small pieces. In 
the chardi of St. Miniat, near Florence, is 
yet one to be seen, bnt at such a distance, that 
one cannot decide whether it might not be 
alabaster. Their windows were parted in two. 
Divided doors were called valves.' They had 
front and back doors ; the latter were called 
false doors. They had hinges, locks, keys, 
and padlocks of all kinds. Sometimes they 
placed bells or tintmahdas at their doors ; 
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$tnd they hung them also on the necks of 
horses^ cows^ or sheep ; using them likewise 
to awake the servants in the morning, and Jn 
the night, during their going the round in a 
fortified place. Bells were also used at the 
doors of temples. Yet they had no clock of 
any sort whatever. 

The floors of their rooms were generally 
bare ; though richly tesselated. Fretwork of 
gold and ivory frequently adorned their ceil- 
ings ; and the walls were usually painted in 
fresco, or incrusted with sculptured marble ; 
and both paintings and statuary were lavished 
in profusion, even in the houses of persons of 
inferior rank ; and Persian arras, Tyrian car- 
pets, and silken draperies, covered the walls, 
the floors, and the windows in the palaces of 
the rich. To illuminate their rooms they used 
simple carved lamps, filled with scented oil ; 
each lamp resting^m a massive candelabrum 
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of figured bronze. The tables were ordinarily 
made of common wood with four feet ; some 
had a triangnlar shape. That of VirgU is 
like a lozenge. Afterwards they were also 
made eircnlar^ or oval^ supported on a simple 
pedestal; they were then richly inlaid with 
ivory^ gold, and silver, sometimes even with 
precious stones. The most valued were made 
of a kind of wood, with which we are at pre- 
sent unacquainted. It was brought from 
Barbary, and called citron wood; but the 
timber of that tree, far from being beautiful^ 
was not then so scarce as to command the 
extraordinary price of a single table to amount 
to 100,000 sesterces. At the time of the 
emperors they covered them, and these co- 
verings were coloured woollen, or silk and 
woollen intermixed, and they had them vari- 
ously ornamented with embroidery. But 
those most in fashion were >9triped with gold 
and purple; and a canopy was suspended 
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over the table to guard it — as it is reported 
-—from the dost of the ceiling. But please to 
observe ; an accidental fall of the drapery at 
an entertainment, envelopped the whole com- 
pany in a clond of dnst. Horace, the poet, 
tells OS this* 

. / / • 

They had varioas sorts of chairs, arm- 
chairs, stoolsy footstools, sedan chairs, eyen 
bathing, chairs. The sedan phairs for the 
ladies were of leather ; but some of ivory and 
even silvered. The common chairs were 
also, sometimes, of ivory, and Polybins men^ 
tions them as the most esteemed. Cushions 
Were not unknown to them. A very extraor- 
dinary chair is yet found in the triclinium of 
St. Jean de Lateran. It is of interwoven mats, 
has a large back, which is vaulted above, so 
as to cover entirely the person that is sitting 
in it. You will, of course, remember the 
curules, chairs for the magistrates and the 
ed iles. 
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The beds of the ancients were simple ; bat 
when Inxory and magnificence showed it- 
self everywhere, it was the same in the fnmi- 
ture of beds as in all other things. Some had 
the feet of their beds ornamented with silver, 
with gold, and even ^with precious stones. 
Heliogabalns had them entirely of silver. 
Their mattresses were stuffed with wool, o* 
with feathers, with dry herbs or straw, also, 
(as Pliny tells us) with a kind of white flax 
like wool, that came from Gaul. (This is now 
the fourth article noticed in the Roman fa- 
shions, as received from GauL You see how 
early this nation began to introduce its inven- 
tions into other countries^) Their beds were 
commonly raised, and they entered them and 
descended irom them by little stools, benches 
or steps. — (Tout comme chez vous.) — I 
found however no traces of curtains. 

Departing now, we will not pass the streets 
wkhout observing their equipages and horsesi. 
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They rode neither with stirrnps^ nor yet 
with a saddle snch as onrs; bat merely 
with a clothing folded according to the 
Conveniency of the rider, and fastened 
with a cnrcingle ; and then covered with a 
large housing, which was often highly orna- 
mented, and the whole caparison wore a 
splendid appearance. 

Nero*8 horses were shoed with silver not 
nailed to the foot, but so contrived as to be 
removed at pleasure. It is supposed that 
they merely passed over the hoof. 

For carriages they used either a chair, or a 
sedan, called sella ; or a litter called lettica, 
both open or covered, on which they reclined. 
These were mostly their conveyances in the 
city, but also, sometimes on a journey. They 
were borne on poles, the former by two, and 
the latter by four or six slaves in livery. 
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Besides these^ they had a kind of dose litter 
drawn by two mnles; and some of their 
two wheeled carriages, both open and covered, 
Birere carried by two or more horses abreast ; 
Kit those on four wheels, were drawn by fonr, 
md sometimes by six horses or mnles. 

I shall now step into one of these carriages 
to be wheeled throngh the city, in order to 
review all these saperb palaces, that I might 
^ve my Laora some acconnt of them in my 
next letter. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

• ■ I ■ 

HERE I am^ my Laura Jiist retamed firom 
the eonntrj; for, as JrixAdyou, lliat I went 
to survey tbo9e fine Roman palaces ; when 
I came to thatof the iSbrdians, I thought this 
was the most magnificent palace die Ro« 
mans had ; but was told, that their country- 
house was equal to all that one could see in 
grandeur and beauty. So there I went, and 
found it inclosed in a terra style, or a great 
square surrounded by two hundred columns, 
all of equal height ; fifty were Caristinien, 
fifty Claudian, fifty from Synade, and fifly 
from Numidia. There were in this country- 
house three basiliques of an hundred feet 
long, and the baths were so large, that only 
those in Rome could be compared with them. 
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Calignla had also built the largest palace 
that had been seen before his time ; but its 
grandeur and magnificence was totally 
eclipsed by that which Nero afterwards con* 
structed, and which he first called domum 
transitorium, and finally domum aureum. I 
will endeavour to give you a short description 
of what I have found scattered here and there 
relative to this wondrous palace. 

• The first thing for our survey must be the 
ground. There you saw a pond or basin, 
which appeared to be a sea.* This pond was 
surrounded by houses, so that it might be ta- 
ken for a town. The great inclosure of this 
palace contained fields, vineyards, forests, fnll 
of cattle of every kind, and fallow deer. The 
baths were mingled with seawater, and with 
water from the river Albnla. 

* Here it was that Vespasian built that superb 
amphitheatre, the coliseum. 
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In the hall, says Seneca, was a coK^ssal 
statue, twenty six feet high, which refn-esent- 
ed Nero ! This hall was so large that it bad 
three porticos, each a mile in leiigtb; What 
a libel upon the human form and stature is 
this ! surely it was exposing £he puny dimi-* 
nutive credture, man, in all its comparative 
littleness, by surrounding him with things not 
only utterly disproportionate to his wants, 
but reducing him to almost nothing, when 
enclosed in such dimensions. Every part of 
the building sparkled with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones. The walls of every apart- 
ment were lined with marble, enriched with 
jasper, topaz, and other precious stones. The 
timber work, as well as the ceilings, were all 
inlaid with gold, ivory and mother of pearl. 
No description can give an adequate idea of 
the furniture of all the rooms, it was superb 
beyond all that was ever seen before. The 
dining rooms were wainscoted with slabs of 



ivory) yet moveable, and turning on pivots in 
sttch a manner, that flowers and perftimes 
could be iihowered on the gnests from the in- 
tervals. The great saloon was circnlar ; its 
vanlted roof was so constructed as to imitate 
the movement of the spheres, conformably to 
the universe. Others say, it represented the 
different seasons of the years, suitable to 
each course that was placed upon the table. 
(Not likely.) The supper rooms were hung 
with cloth of gold and silver, enriched 
with jewels. The frames of the couches 
were of massy silver, enriched with jewelry. 
The frames of the couches were of massive 
silver ; their mattresses covered with the rich- 
est embroidery ; and the tables, and all the 
table service of pure gold. Though the tem- 
ple dedicated to Fortuna seia had no window 
yet when the door was shut, those within 
could see as well as in broad daylight ; for 
it was built entirely of the stone called j^Aeo- 

L 2 
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gites, which gave such a dazzling light, that 
according to Pliny, day seemed not to enter 
but tb be shut up there. At the dedication 
of this palace, Nero said that he at last could 
lodge like a man ! 

But this is not a single instance of wild ex- 
travagance in the Roman emperors : here we 
have presently another egregious spendthrift 
the glorious Heliogabalus, in the full career 
of his prodigality. His chambers and his 
beds were all furnished with cloth of gold. 
When he went abroad, all the way between 
his chambers and his palace, till to the place 
where his chariot waited for him, was strew- 
ed with gold dust, for he thought it beneath 
him to tread upon the ground, like other men. 
All his tables, chests, chairs, and each vessel 
even those destined for the meanest use, were 
of gold. E very night after supper he divided 
among his guests and attendants, all the uten< 



sils with which he had been served that day. 
He often distributed to the people and sol- 
diery not only com and money, as other em- 
perors had done ; but gold and silver plate, 
jewels, precious stones and trinkets, entitling 
them to immense sums, which were imme- 
diately paid. He bad his fish-ponds filled with 
water distilled from roses, and the naumachia 
where seafights were exhibited, with wine ? ? 
His rooms, tables, conches, and galleries, and 
wherever he wall^ed, were daily strewed with 
roses, lilies, and all sorts of flowers. 

. Another of these imperial squanderers 
must however still be noticed ; this is Lucius 
Verus, the emperor Aurelius' partner, who 
spent in one entertainment 600,000 sesterces ; 
for he presented each of his guests, which 
were twelve in number, with crowns of gold 
and with all the gold and silver plate, great 
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part of which was set with jewel^^ of which 
they made use during the banquet : likewise 
with boxes filled with precious ointments; 
and at their parting gave each a chariot and 
mules richly caparisoned, to carry them home. 
And here we may observe that this was the 
first time that the guests were : twelve in 
number ; for Aulugellus says, that at their 
feasts there were never less than three, nor 
more than nine. Each guest brought his 
own napkin, some of which were of costly 
stufi; The emperor Alexander Severus had 
them of plain linen* Gallien used always 
gold stuflP for his table cloth. A slave brought 
and carried back the napkin, which seldom 
went empty, it generally contained a portion 
of the supper, (now if this is not shabby, then 
I do not know what is.) It was even . cus* 
tomary for the guests, to send some part of 
it to their famih'es during the entertainment. 
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Bui since we are now npon the subject, let 
us at once examine their dining beds. It has 
beeti said that they had always three of them, 
one on each side of the table, the fourth side 
being left free for the attendants. Moreover 
it has been said that their height was from 
four to five feet. This seems to me abso- 
lately incredible. I therefore tried to ascer- 
tain their true height, but have not sue* 
ceeded. Yet it could not be; consider it 
as you will; fancy only, if you please, thfe 
dextrous jump it want^ to get.upon them. 
Yon will perhaps say: th^e were steps. 
But, in the name of inconvenience, to 'what 
purpose ? Oh yes ! I just now reinembtr 
that they might have stowed all the necei*- 
sary utensils, together with the waiters, un- 
derneath; so that, all things being close at 
hand, they, in the twinkling of an eye could 
^ave served their feasting better above, the 
minute the customary snapping of the fingeris 
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was heard. Still the ladies — they however, 
I find, did not attend at these feasts^ till the 
time of the Caesars^ and then these beds 
were probably lowered. 

During the time of the republic the Romans 
sat down to their meals on wooden benches. 
Scipio Africanus^ the same that introduced 
smooth chins, brought these beds from Car- 
thage ; they called them punicani or orchaicOy 
they were stuffed with hay and straw, and 
covered with skins of goats and sheep. After- 
wards they had them splendidly adorned, 
overlaid with plates of silver, and covered with 
the softest mats and counterpanes. Lampri- 
dius says: that Heliogabalus had them of 
silver; and Pompey, on his third triumph, 
brought in beds of gold. Three persons 
were generally allowed to each bed. The last 
or uppermost place of the middle was pre- 
ferred to any other. Children and inferior 
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persons were not admitted. Saetonins says : 
that the grand children of Angnstns were 
sitting at the end of the bed, when they snpped 
with him. The same anthor relates also: 
that the emperor Claudius always supped 
with his children, and some of the noble 
youths and maidens, who, according to the 
ancient customs, sat at the bottom of the 
beds. Donatus writes : that Terence, being 
ordered to read some part of his comedies to 
Caecilius, went to him at supper time, and, 
being in mean apparel, was placed upon a 
seat near the bed ; but, after he had recited a 
few verses, was invited to lay down to supper. 
Montfaucon here observes that it is not easy 
to conceive, and one seeks in vain to find the 
reason, what could indnce the Romans, and 
other nations, to change the natural manner 
of taking their meals for one so inconvenient ; 
as one dines or sups certainly with more ease 
in a sitting than in a lying posture, being more 

l3 
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at libeity to reach the viands^ or any other 
thing upcm the table conveniently : having 
both the arm and the body at liberty. But 
did novelty and extravagance ever consnlt 
natnre, reaaon, or oonveniency ? if they come 
in by chance along with fashion^ very well ; 
bnt we must not eiqpect th^n as goides. 

Now thongh I am tmly concerned for 
my noble valiant Britons^ yet^ I mnat,-— 
thongh with great relnctance say^ that 1 
think it verv advisable to introduce these 
dining beds into English houses. — Don't 
frown, my Laura, for yon will presently 
find the proposal quite suitable ; as yon can- 
not bnt confess that our fashionable world 
has completely reversed the seasons : of the 
day. Nine o'clock is now the hour at which 
the beau monde invites to dinner. But who 
would be so vulgar as to come, even some 
minutes before? Ob, shocking! No, no! 



never at the a)>p6iiited time; trbly polished^ 
h^h-bred {People, know better bow to con- 
dncft them'sdveft; twenty minotes after the 
time, that is proper ; for then the company is 
anxiously expecting yon : this, with some 
introduction, ringing the bell for dinner, and 
the senrants announcing it at last, ushering 
in the company ; seeing them seated ; ladling 
the soups, carving, and enquiring after every 
body slikingduringthethreecourses; then the 
washfo^ of hands and teeth — ^hold! Madam ! 
hold ! you do not mean to say at table ? yes ! 
inadam! yes! at table; though this is more 
than ever the Romans did, and most proba- 
bly would have done — but surely not the 
teeth ? yfcs the teeth ! verily ! verily ! the teeth ! 
Have I not seen a Revd. D.D.'s artificial teeth 
put from the mouth into the monteith ; there 
washed, and from thence taken, laid on a 
plate, and handed about for the inslpection of 
about fifteen persons then with him at table? 
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Now with all this^ and a sufficient time spent . 
at the dessert^ midnight cannot be very far; 
and whilst the lowly part of GOD*s creaticm, 
on this side of onr globe is haply soundly 
snoring, the jolly God b^ins now first in the 
high circles his fall caronsing. Then for this 
very reason, I think, and have no donbt, yoo 
will now perfectly agree with me, that these 
dining beds wonld be the most appropriate 
things ; as Bacchus, instead of tossing — as he 
often so rudely does — ^his votaries under the 
table, he could then so deftly hand them over 
to the arms of Morpheus. But the ladies ? oh ! 
the ladies have long been chased away ; the 
gentlemen being always impatient that the 
frigates should sheer ofi^ — as I heard it once 
so elegantly expressed by a gentleman. 

Yet come, you have still to enter with Lu- 
cullus and his guests into the saloon of 
Apollo ; for Cicero and Pompey meeting 
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in the morning with this opulent patrician^ 
told him they would sup with him, without 
however allowing that any orders to that 
cfiect should be given^ nor permitting him to 
defer it to another day ; though he pretended 
to be embarrassed by finding himself unpre- 
pared. They merely gave him leave to send 
word to the officer of his household that he 
would sup in Apollo's saloon. There they 
found at the appointed hour a supper for 
50,000 pieces of silver, for all his several 
saloons had their appropriate names and 
suitable fares. Now what shall we think of 
such riches^ and such luxury? We have al- 
ready heard that this same LucuUus had 
five thousand cloaks without his knowledge, 
in his possession ; and here he had dining 
rooms by all the names of the Gods. 

Stand then aside, ye little twinklers in the 
blaze of Roman fashion ! all you can boast is 
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bat in single nombers, one dining room^ one^ 
court dress, &c. &c. when here is nmltijilica^ 
tion indeed ; and let me add another examples 
of immense wealth. Cains Csecilius Isidoms 
left to his heirs, 4116 slaves ; 3600 yoke of 
oxen; 200,057 head of other cattle, and 
above three millions of our present money ; 
thus we find them in various ways outvying 
each other in opulence. 

Yet shall I then here confess it, I never 
found much delight in all this Roman pomp 
and splendour. What do I see but the 
spoils of groaning, enslaved nations. I will 
then, Lwill indeed acknowledge, that I never 
felt great admiration for a race of beings that 
deemed themselves preordained to march npon 
the neck of all mankind, with a lion's fierce- 
ness, and a Lucifer s pride. 
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LETTER XIX. 

I REALLY expected that my Laura 
would now have been tired of the Romans, 
and that she longed to go with me to all-be> 
loved Bri|;ain ; instead of this, yoii wish first 
to hear a short description of their plate, and 
also some of their bills of fare ; well, I will 
try to satisfy you. — ^There was certainly on 
the Roman tables, a very splendid display of 
plate ; although, during the commonwealth, 
P. Cornelius Rufinus, who had been consul, ^ 
and even once dictator, was expelled the se- 
i)ate, because he possessed ten pounds weight 
of silver. Yet plate became afterwards so 
general— -notwithstanding various sumptuary 
laws, — that few persons of rank were withoitt 
it ; and at the time of the emperors it Was of 
gold. It is said that Crassus had possessed 
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some^ of which the workmanship alone cost 
about 50 shillings an ounce. Sylla had sil- 
ver dishes of 16^000 ounces ; and one Dnisi- 
anus Rotundus, a freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, had one that weighed 500 pounds, 
which was the central dish of eight others, 
each weighing 50 pounds* Can you well 
conceive first the size, and then the strength 
both of the table and of the servants that 
carried it, and then the inconveniency of 
reaching its contents ? Though they were 
not all of such an extraordinary size ; yet 
there was always a sumptuous display of 
massive vessels of the most costly de- 
scription. 

I am sure you will here with me re- 
member those precious crystal vases, one 
of which, slipping from the hands of an ill- 
fated slave, was unfortunately broken, and 
the wretched culprit, by the horrid cruel mon- 



Bter^ his master, doomed to be devoared by 
the morenas ; from which dreadftil punish- 
ment even Augustus' intercession could not 
save him, nor even obtain mitigation ; but 
justly brought on Ceesar's revenge on every 
other vessel on the table. These vessels 
came most probably from Sidon, where the 
Phoenicians had their chief manufactory of 
this article; they havings by mere chance, 
Reen the first discoverers and artificers of it. 
Some of their merchants, on landing, had 
kindled a fire "to dress their victuals ; and 
supporting the kettle underneath with some 
pieces of saltpetre, with which their vessel 
was freighted, the mixed fusion of the salt- 
petre with the ashes produced the first speci- 
men of glass. In course of time, this dis- 
covery being much improved, the manufac- 
tories of Sidon came into great repute. 

The Romans used this sort of glass in 
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their dining rooms to guard iigainst wind and 
weather^ as also for windows in their ladies' 
chairs ; and for beehives, to observe the la- 
bour of these insects. The second story of 
Scaurus* palace was entirely covered witli 
glass. In the temple of the island Arados 
were glass columns of amazing height and 
bulk.— Another kind^ more like stone, ap^ 
peared in the reign of Nero, of which we 
have already noticed, that the temple of Foi^ 
tune was composed of them. Domitian, ever 
fearful of some plot, had every wall of bis 
portico fdled with squares of these stones, 
that he might constantly see what was pass- 
ing behind him. 

The invention of mirrors is, as I said 
before, ascribed by Cicero to ^sculapius; 
although, in my opinion, with little probabi- 
lity ; not that I doubt the good physician's 
head might have been prolific in all sorts of 
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mankind too ; bnt the first notice of min^ors, 
add even their being of metal, comes certainly 
from the book of Exodus, where we read 
that Bezaleel used those of the Jewish wo- 
men for the brazen lavers feet. I cannot 
find a word of them either in Homer, nor in 
any description of Grecian dress or fnmitnre. 
Those that came from Brnndas to Rome 
were a composition of brass and tin, and re- 
nowned as the best of their kind. Others 
were merely brass, or tin alone, or even po- 
lished iron. Prevalence was given to those 
of silver, and they were not only ornamented 
with gold, silver, and jewels of all sorts ; bnt 
th^y made even vessels of very high price of 
them. Seneca observes : that the value of 
some of* them outbalanced the dowry of 
11,000 asses, which the senate had allowed 
to Scipio's daughter from the public treasury. 
The rooms of their chambers were adorned 
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with them ; nay, even the service of their 
tahles, dishes, gohlets, &c. &c. were lined 
with them ; thns multiplying the guests in 
endless numbers^ giving^ as Pliny describes 
it— a nation of pictures. 

And now you want to hear with what tbey 
filled their dishes and goblets. Suppose then 
you were by one of these gourmandizing patri- 
cians invited to be a guest at one of their feasts. 
Most naturally you would expect, that as soon 
as you sit down, you were to partake of the fare 
before you. — Yes, you may lie down, but yoa 
will not begin before the fish, intended for your 
treat, is brought in alive, and weighed in the 
presence of the company, that they may as- 
certain its value : which consisted not in the 
quality, but in the size of the fish ; as, for 
example, sur-mullet was usually sold in abun- 
dance in the market ; but a sum equivalent 
to 50 gDineas was given for one of an uncom- 
mon size. (You will see St. Dnnstan can 



Overmatch this.) Yet with the Romans this 
£ah was valued for its largeness, and the pike 
for its smallness. But whilst the fish is 
dressing, yoo may well feast on the dainties 
set before yon. Only look and observe: 
there is a lamb's fat paunch, which Horace 
deems a delicious treat ; near it some water 
rats ; next stewed sow teats ; and between 
this some fricaseed puppies ; there are white 
maggots, a dish which Pliny declares worthy 
of being served at the supper of the Gods ; 
and here that most luxurious unrivalled dish, 
the paps of a sow, most eagerly attacked by 
all the guests, for the cook, whom Martial 
celebrates for his skill, has contrived to pre- 
pare them so as if they were still full of 
milk. But now what is the matter? Take 
care not to show your nose so contemptuous- 
ly ^lumed up ; looking exactly as if a qualm 
was coming over you ; and I lay any thing 
you are thinking of your smelling bottle, as 
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you fancy to snnff the odour of those savoury 
white maggots^ together with those high 
flavoured oysters^ so eagerly devoured by the 
guests. Now, in pity to your ignorance, I 
beseech you, not to show your natural taste, 
else you must pass for a scurvy plebeian. 
These white maggots, though only found in 
old timber, were ^Etttened with peculiar care, 
and only served at the best tables. These 
oysters, so offensive to your nostrils, came 
yet from your own dear Britain. They had 
enough of them on their own shores ; bat 
their coming from far, gives them a peculiar 
high relish, which of course is any thing bat 
freshness. On close examination, you might 
also have discovered many dishes, which yon 
might have taken, or even perhaps eat as flesh, 
for both the appearance and flavour of dif- 
ferent animals was thus imitated by Trimal- 
chiou with fish — 
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And then yoor neighbour might have told 
you that at a feast where he attended^ 

The slaves behind Id mighty charger bore 
A crane in pieces torn, and powder'd o'er 
With salt and flour; and a white gander's liver 
StufTd with fat figs, bespoke the curious giver. 
Besides the wings of hares, for, so it seems 
No man of luxury the back esteems. 
There saw we blackbirds with o'er-roasted breast 
Laid on the board, and ring-dove's rumpless breast 
Delicious fare. 

You see they had even dishes seasoned by 
the poetry of great Horace, who certainly 
seemed no way reluctant to the participation 
of life's pleasures. Now by this time the fish 
might have been ready, and placed on the 
table, and Horace again gives you poetically 
tbe choice of the same. 

Two sorts of sauce are worthy to be known, 
Simple the first, and of sweet oil alone. 
The other mix'd with rich and gen'rous wine. 
And the true pickle of Byzantian brine. 
Let it with shredded herbs and saffron boil. 
And when it cools, pour in Yenafron oil. 
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Now here you have the true receipt of the 
sauce epicurienne of the Augustan age. 

But hark ! the merry sounds of music an- 
nounce the entrance of the most sumptoons 
dish, carried by slaves all decorated with 
flowers ; for thus any rare dish was ever 
ushered in, accompanied by the joyous ac- 
clamations of the guests. 1 really think yoa 
would not have disdained to dine upon this. 
It was an entire boar, roasted and stufied h la 
troyenne with game and poultry. The animal 
itself was in such esteem with the epicnriaos 
of that time, that Juvenal terms it 



a beast 



Design'd by nature for the social feast. 

And Horace boasts of 

A Lucanian boar of tender kind 
Caught, says our host, in a soft southern wind. 
Around him lay whatever could excite 
With pungent force, tbe jaded appetite. 
Rapes, lettuce, radbhes, anchovy brine. 
With skerrets and the lees of Coan wine. 



f 
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Ptntarch telby that dght wild boars were 
toasting at Alexandria in Egypt for Anthony's 
sapper^ not to be served all together, but only 
to have one ready exactly at the time when 
called for. 

Besides this they had all sorts of poultry 
but tnrkies. Yet Maltese cranes, singing 
birds, &c., which though hardly eatable, were 
deemed delicious ; for viands were only es- 
teemed in proportion to their rarity and cost. 
Their favorite fowl was however a goose. 
The Romans have been much blamed for 
thus constantly and abundantly destroying 
the progeny of their former benefactors, in 
short the saviours of their state. Now really 
one must wonder how we could expect so 
mawkish a tenderness from such a hard 
hearted people as the Romans were ; when 
we, — on whose lips humanity sits ever trem- 
blingly alive, — destroy yet daily, hourly, with- 
out the least remorse, the identical cows and 

M 
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hens^ that gave na perhapa that very day, their | 
milk and eggs for our auatenance. But i^i^itb \ 
us you will say there is not even ope indi vidiial 
life, much less the safety of a whole state 
depending ; it is only that trivial vice of ingra- 
titude, so common in man towards benefiic- 
tors ; but with them it wasi a profane disre- 
gard for the organ whiqh the Gods employed 
to effect their safety ; this should have made 
the whole race of these birds sacred and in- 
violable to them ; you see however their glut- 
tony prevailed over all other considerations. 
Now it would be curious to know, if a turtle 
in some way or other, was to be the means 
of saving the city, whether our aldermen 
would then for ever forbear to taste it again ? 
I warrant they would only relish it the more. 

But our thoughts must yet return to 
Rome: — there ^sop, the famous actor, 
treated his guests with a dish filled with birds 
which had f ' ' ^n taught either to sing or 
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BUM* CMdypeaii had been dissolved.; thongfa 
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Horace ascribes this to bis son : 

** An actor's son disBolved a wemlthy pearl, 
** The preyious earring of his favorite girl, 
" In vinegar ; and thus luxurious quaflTd 
*' A thousand solid talents at one draught." 

(Calignla and Cleopatra did tbe same.) 
iSiSop, however, in spite of bis extravagance 
died worth £160,000. Bottbe bead of all 
epienres, Apicius, after wasting half a million 
sterling in tbe pleasnres of tbe table, pnt an 
end to bis existence, not ont of regret for bis 
past follies, but in despair that £80,000, 
which still remained of bis former fortune, 
would not enable him to continue it. 

Lst us now. also look into tbe imperial bills 
of fare ; here and foremost is that of Helio- 
gabalus. This matchless spendthrift suffered 
nothing to appear at his table, but what was 
brought from the most distant countries, at 
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an immense expence. You may think that 
his banquets and entertainments were expeo- 
sive, almost beyond belief. His favorite 
dishes being tongnes of peacocks and night- 
ingales ; (you see the whimsical assortment 
of the most horrid sqnalling fowl, the most 
melodius songster) the brains of parrots and 
pheasants ; ragouts of the livers and brains 
of small birds. Even his dogs were fed with 
the livers of geese; (how sacrilegious !) his 
horses li^ith raisins, and his wild beasts with 
partridges and pheasants. 

As to the emperor Vitellius, you might well 
call him the imperial vulture, for he joined 
disgusting gluttony to all his extravagance. 
He squandered £700,000. of our money in 
four months. All the roads of Italy and its 
adjoining two seas were covered with wag- 
gons, ships, and people, to procure him the 
most exquisite viands, and the scarcest fish 
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for his table. At the dedication of a charger, 
which, on account of its vastness and capacity, 
he termed the tai^et of Minerva, it was filled 
with the sounds of the fish called scarl ; the 
brains of pheasants and peacocks ; the tongues 
of birds called phoenieopteri, and the small 
guts of lampreys, brought from the further 
part of Spain. (Now is not that the most 
nauseous compound imaginable ?) He invited 
himself to his friends* houses, and made them 
give so sumptuous a treat that it ruined them. 
At an entertainment made for him at his 
brother Lucius', 2000 different dishes of fish 
and 7000 birds of the rarest kinds were served 
up. He made four principal meals everyday, 
and sometimes five. In consequence of such 
enormous gluttony, he became so large that 
his wife's bracelets served him for rings on 
bis fingers- He was indeed so little master 
of his hunger, that during the sacrifice he 
was often seen to snatch the entrails half 
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baked from the &re and deyonred .them in 
the ftesexice of the assembly. Josejdms says, 
that had this prince Hved long, all thereveme 
of the empire would not have been sufficieat 
to maintain his tables. 

Tiberins was another glntton^ who passed 
two whole days and nights at table with 
Pomponiis Flacons and Lndos Piso ; whose 
conTivnd qmlities he afterwards rewarded, 
the one with the goFemmeot of Syria, the 
odier with the prefectore of the city, as a re- 
oompence fw their accomplishments in this 
honorable science, so noticed in their patents. 

Maximus,that gigantic bnlkof an emperor, 
ri^t feet and a half in height, mt forty or 
^ixty pound% of meat a day, and drank eight 
amphora of wine, that is six gallons, without 
ever eating and drinking to excess. 



AlbmuB, eommander m Britain^ and com- 
petitoir for the eikipire widi Sev^ras^ had such 
101 eztraoixiinary appetite, that it is said, he 
often eat at breakfast 500 figs ; 100 peaches ; 
10 melons ; 20 bunches of grapes ; 100 
becca ficos, and 200 oysters. (How many 
stomachs had the man ? and of what were 
they made ?) Lipsiiis who relates the anec- 
dote, says : fie upon him ! God keep such a 
curse from th^ earth ! 

Clandins wodld devour more than a bushel 
of apples at once. 

It seems gluttony was a mi^t valued talent 
amotigst the Romans ; for though an emperor 
did not display it himself, he yet admired it 
in others ; as Phagan, in the preseiice of the 
emperor Aurelius, devoured a whole boar, a 
shee}i, and a young pig, and a hundred loaves 
of bread, drinking at the same time three 
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gallons of wine. I dare say yon observe 
how they vie with each other in gluttony 
and epicurisni. Its quite sickening. In the 
reign of Domitian, the senate was convened 
to consult on the best mode of dressing a 
turbot of extraordinary, size, which had been 
presented to this tyrant ; who probably knew 
that no council of cooks could furnish him 
with better advice. The turbot was boiled, 
but the most important point, the sauce, with 
which it had been served, has not been re- 
corded. . This same emperor gave one of the 
most extraordinary entertainments to a party 
of senators and knights, whom he summoned 
to one of the feasts he gave on the occasion 
of his pretended victory over the Darii. 
They were introduced with much solemnity^ 
into a saloon, entirely hung with black, and 
where all the furniture was of the same 
sombre description. On taking their places, 
each found before him a small pillar with 
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his name inscribed npon it^ and snnnoanted 
with a sepulcfaral lamp. They were attended 
by naked children, blackened from head to 
foot, to represent so many infernal demons. 
These spectres danced ronnd the table with 
faideons grimaces, and represented to the 
gnests such meats as were only nsed on fn- 
neral ceremonies. A profound silence was 
preserved by every one but Domitian, who, 
in a tone of portentous seriousness, enter- 
tained the company with lugubrious stories 
of murders and apparitions. It may be ima- 
gined with what appetite the supper was eaten, 
particularly as the tyrant fi*equently enter- 
tained the unhappy wretches sumptuously at 
night, whom he put to death on the following 
day. At length the guests were dismissed ; 
but they were conducted home with much 
caution and mystery* Soon after their arrival 
at their homes a messenger from the empe- 
ror was announced. Each concluded it was 

m3 
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his death warrfmt ; but it was, da the coo- 
trary, u present of the monumental pillaza> 
which proved to be of siWar ; beside some 
article of plate. These presents were brought 
by the little imp who had waited upon him 
at table ; bnt who now divested of his omi- 

* 

noas black, was elegantly dressed. HeUoga* 
bdns amused himself with another trick on 
his parasites, called flies or shadows. He 
received theuft ia his most splendid banquet- 
ting room> and there was placed before them 
a supper, consisting to all appearance of every 
delicacy in season. But the meat was painted 
wood ; the frc^t was wax ; instead of wine, 
the vases contained coloured water. Still the 
courses were served up in regular sucaeession; 
whilst the emperor pressed them to do honor 
to the entertainment ; and after going through 
all the forms of a sumptuous feast, they, were 
dismissed supperless. 

Now I think you and I have had quite 
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enough of all this imperial extravagance. I 
hasten to couclnde the shbject of the table by 
only mentioning that their wine was served in 
large earthen vases, which circulated as the 
deicahters do after dinner at an English table ; 
they bore each st label, desci*ibing the age and 
the qniality of ihe liquor it contained. Pliny 
says that^ during the reign of the emperor 
Nero, vases and cups were brought from 
Alexandria in Egypt, at that time celebrated 
for the manufactories of glass ; but they were 
both rare and expensive. They drank toasts 
and healtKs, and when any animated senti- 
ment was' givehy the company pledged it by 
throwing their chaplets into the wihe^ which 
was called drinking the crowns. 

I{u6W after the description of all thia Ro- 
man opulence, splendour, and luxury, there 
should arise in your niind something like 
rdgret that not only all this is past, but that 
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some part^ at least, was not transferred aud 
now reappearing in Britain ; I say : if such 
a regret should pass your mind, suppress it, 
my Lanra, suppress it quickly, and let your 
whole soul be filled with the liveliest, with the 
sincerest gratitude that, with innumerable 
other blessings, you also daily and hourly 
enjoy the comforts arising firom cleanliness 
and neatness. You will stare when I say, 
that perhaps in all imperial Rome you would 
in vain have sought for a proper washer- 
woman ; and yet, on examination you will 
find I am not far from the truth. You know 
their togas were made of woollen cloth, and 
so were their under garments ; till they, at 
last, overcame their reluctance to the wearing 
of linen. Now their woollen robes were only 
cleansed by fullers, and you may well believe 
that this was not done every week, neither 
with the upper nor the Iowqt vestments. It 
is yet very true that on great festivals their 
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togas appeared of a dazzling whiteness ; but 
how was that produced? why by overchalking 
them.* So yon must dismiss all idea of nice 
clean body linen> of table or bed linen^ nor 
had they any pocket handkerchiefs ; but their 
barristers had a long slip of linen called 
endarlum pendant from their neck, to wipe 
the perspiration from the face. Imagine now 
— ^if you have a mind for it— what a dainty 
species of people they were. I cannot believe 
that you would gladly have accepted an invi- 
tation to dinner or to supper; considering 
first, the uneasy posture on beds, used already 
on numerous other occasions, and therefore 
not unlikely embroidered with various bills 
of fare from other meals ; and where besides 
your head might now and then receive a 
salutation from the naked feet above you. 
Next, your dinner dress would perhaps have 

* These whitened togas were then called togas Can- 
didas, and as they were generally worn by those who. 
sought preferment, they were called candidatu 
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been sapplied by the master of the entertam- 
inent, who bad been equally kind to many 
others before you. The table-cloth would 
be either woolly silk, or gold cloth ; but 
you may search in vain for your fork, yoa 
won't find it ; some will even tell yon that 
there were no knives. But how conld they 
then have cut up their slaughtered beasts? 
Was it with swords, or hatchets ? Something 
in the carving^ way they must have had, for 
there were appointed carvers, and their office 
was of no small importance. — As you have 
brought your own napkin, you may carry 
something of the feast away with you ; for 
shabby as this custom trtdy was, it ¥^as not 
unknown in Britain too; as our good citizens 
of London formerly, on their corporation 
feasts, bad a wonderfiil good practice of the 
same ; for no sooner came the desert on the 
table, then scramble who can, and fill the 
pockets for wife and children; till— when 
often naught remained in die dishes — a stop 
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at last was pat to it, by pltdng on the side 
of eadi person a small pared, Aady packed 
for that purpose. But this was only for sweet- 
meats and perhaps some fruit, not flesh and 
fish, in greasy napkins ; and then they feasted 
at their own, not at other people's escpences. 
Bnt were it possiUe my Laura could hare 
borue with all the foregoing gentilities, at- 
tending a Roman snpper, still that which is 
yet untold, and wldch is indeed the nee plus 
ultra of refinement, thisj I say, would for* 
ever have chased all thoughts of everappearing 
at such a feast.^ — It is recorded by the same 
historians, who furnished me all the dainties 
I have set before yon^ and at which I believed 
you felt so much disgust, and which he yet 
asserts to have been so highly prized by the 
Romans, though no stomach could digest and 
no palate couUcndure them* This samehis^ 
torian adds : ^^ It was no uncommon thing 
to take ui^ emetic in the midst of the enter- 
tainment, to enable the human hog to swal- 
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low an additional load of victuals." — ^This 
seems iocredfele. — At any rate, I must here 
stand up in defence of the bog, which, to my 
certain knowledge, never takes au emetic in 
order to make room for more food; and 
therefore, in this, as other like accomplish- 
ments, let the human brute stand unrivalled. 

That dust was no rare article in Rome, we 
have already learnt from Horace. Helioga- 
balus, in one of bis freaks, was curious to 
know the numbers of mice and spiders in the 
city ; therefore ordered to gather all this 
vermin ; the number of the first was found 
to be 11,000 ; but of spiders there was 10,000 
weight, without their web* 

Now I am sure you will not approve of my 
closing the account of the Romans with such 
disparaging relations; but things must be 
shown as they really are ; the splendid side. 
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and also the reverse : yes, I shall paint men 
jnst as I see their figures in the magic lantern 
rise, brilliant or dark, before me, as this will 
not only give light and shade to the canvas, 
bnt will be the mean to bring home to 
our mind the actual blessings we enjoy ; and 
thns to make us grateful for our own better 
lot : as we are so much inclined to disregard 
the present benefits, liking nothing so well 
as that which is not in our possession, the 
past and the future. Is not this poor Johnny's 
constant practice, whereas the old grombler 
should daily on his knees bless and adore 
kind Providence for all the comforts he enjoys 
in his tight little island, and in those our 
COMPARATIVE vcry best times. 

Before we embark for England, let us just 
observe the difierent dresses'of several nations 
with whom the Romans were warring, so as 
they have represented them on different co- 
lumns. 
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THE SCYTHIANS AND THE THRACIANS. 

Their dresses approach nearly the habits 
of the Persians ; like those they wore trow- 
sers and tiariis. The sleeves of their ttinics 
came some^itles doWn to the waist, and their 
trowsers reached to the anclies of their feet ; 
they were drawn by a bandage above the calf 
of the leg, ib6 that they served, in the same 
time, for drawers, mA for stockings. They 
wolre beside a mantle or chlamyde^ some 
drew it up over their heads ad a covering. 
Persons of rank seemed to have worn a habit 
that caitae dowii to theit heels, and fringed at 
the bottom ; ds was al^o their long mantle. 
People of all conditidns Wore their heiads un- 
covered. 

THE PARTHIANS 

wore a garment that descended only to their 
knees, and its sleeves reached nearly the hands. 
They were girded upon their thighs; and 



wore over their tunic a mantle or chlamyde^ 
fkstened upon the shoulders by a buckle. 
Their forward bending bonnet was like that 
of the Phrygians. Their shoes were close on 
all sides, joined to the very large stockings 
near the extremity of the leg, like garters. 

According to Plutarch the Parthian kings 
imitated the ancient Median kings. Speaking 
of Surena, he says : that he was attired in the 
Median costume ; his face painted ; and wear- 
ing a very fine wig ; very different from the 
other Parthians^ who wore their hair in the 
Scythian manner, hanging carelessly about 
their ears, which made their appearance 
frightful. Their kings appeared sometimes 
with a simple diadem, without any other 
ornament than their hair. They wore long, 
thick, frizzled beards, terminating in various 
curls : the greatest part of them must have 
been artificial, as well as their hair. 
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THE DANES AND MARCOMANS. 

and other German nations^ as well as the 
Gaols^ seem to have little differed in their 
habits ; but the early customs of those still 
existing nations shall be noticed^ as they fol- 
low in sucoession. 
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LETTER XIX. 



THE BRITONS. 

BEHOLD, my Laara, behold and see, 
we are now alighted upon British ground ; 
though relative to the era in which Albion's 
natives were first noticed, our steps must re- 
trograde over a space of near two thousand 
years. And how are these famous islanders 
in times of yore represented to us ? let us 
hear what the different visitors say of them. 
Here then is the fine description Julius Caesar 
gives of them. *^ The Britons stain themselves 
with woad, which produces a blueish green- 
ish tint, and gives them a most horrid ap- 
pearance in battle,^* as they then threw off 
their wrappers of skin in order to appear 
more terrible — " they wear the hair of their 
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head long, but do not otherwise preserve any, 
except on the upper lip. The Britons are 
taller than the Gauls ; their hair is not so 
yellow, and their bodies looser built. As to 
their size I can but say that I saw at Rome 
some of their young men that exceeded the 
tallest men by half a foot."* Their legs were 
weak and their bodies far from being well 
made. The most civilized of all their nations 
are those of Cantium, and the countries lying 
near the sea coast. For money they use 
brass and iron rings to a certain weight."* 
Dio Cassius speaks thus of the Britons : ^^ in 
the northern parts they live in tents," — others 
say in thatched huts — ^* without shoes. Their 
arms are a shield and short spoar, on the lower 
end of which is a ball of brass to terrify the 

* HoUinshead obsenres that the Celts — the first in- 
habitaDts — were conquered by Albion ; and that he 
and his descendants were called giants, which signifies 
no more than a tall kind of men. 
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enemy by its sound, when sbak^n^ They like- 
wise use daggers. They are aeeustomed tp 
bear honger and. cold, and all kinds of toil ; 
for tbey will continue several days up to tbeir 
cbins in water, and bear hunger many days* 
In the woods they live on bark and the root^t 
of trees. (You see they had notany alder- 
men among them.). They prepared a certain 
kiqd of food for all occasions, a piece of 
which, of the size of a bean, prevents their 
feeling hunger or thirst." This is corroborated 
by the accounts of Herodian and Dio Nicaeu9, 
who also tells us that they dwelled in huts ; 
knew no use of clothes ; but w;ore upon their 
necks, and around the middle of their bodies 
iron rings as an ornament and mark of wealth, 
like other barbarian nations showed their 
gold and precious stones, contc^nting them- 
selves with a narrow shield and a sword hang- 
ing down their naked bodies. ^^ They are 
utterly unaccustomed, to the use of breast- 
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plates md hdmeCs, thinking them an hind- 
rwuce to them in crossing their fens^ whose 
exhalations and stagnated waters always keep 
die air aboTe them inclosed in fogs." Pliny 
says: ^ there is a plant like a jplantain, called 
in Ganl, gUutony with which the wives and 
daughters of the Britons bedaub their whole 
bodies in certain ceremonies, and go naked, 
being like .^Elthiopians. And Plutarch re- 
lates that, they live an hundred and twenty 
years, the coldness of the air preserving the 
natural heat of the body. Now to all those 
several accounts, I will add that of Hegesip- 
pus, who describes Britain lying out of the 
world, but as now brought into it by Roman 
valour ; thus says be, ^^ nations tmJmown to 
former ages are now become considerable by 
Roman victories ; and those people are now 
slaves, who knew not what slavery was; born 

FOR THEMSELVES, AND ALWAYS INDEPENDENT, 

being placed out of the reach of superior power 
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by the intervention of the ocean, and incapable 
of fearing whom they did not know.*" Giidas, 
speaking of Boadicsa's rev ok and its conse- 
qaences, describes the island as exposed to the 
severest cold, and as it were in the extremity 
of the earth, oat of the reach of the visible snn. 

I will hope that this account of your fore- 
fathers and their native land will be as inter- 
esting to yon, as it has been to me. Indeed, 
indeed ! it is worth the comparison. Take 
only for example two or three points ; say 
the description bf the country. *^ It lies out 
of the world ; severed from it by the ocean ; 
exposed to the severest cold, and as it were 
in the extremity of the earth, out of the reach 
of the visible sun." Now is this not the view 
of Nova Zembla ? To which if you add fens, 
bogs, stagnated waters, exhalations, fogs, 
&c. &c., you have a picture that suits the 
Stygian regions. And in this unfriendly, nay 

N 
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in this repulsive cUmatey they lived, witbont 
clothing, naked, and withont ahoes.— *Let iu 

just drc^ ths curtain for a while 

Now raise it ; and 

** Beliold where Britain courts the western spring, 

*' Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

** And brighter streams than fiEtm^d Hydaspes glide. 

** There all around the gentle breezes play ; 

'< There gentle music melts on e^ery spray ; 

** Creation's mildest charms are here combined/' 

&c. &€• 

Why talk of metamorphosis ? Can there be 
a greater ? a fairer r And those stout boxers 
there, — are they the descendants of the same 
weak legged, ill formed race, that satisfied 
hanger and thirst with a piece of the size of 
a bean ? nay with bark and the root of trees ? 
Troe Britons they are; for the fashion is 
now the substantial roast beef of Old England, 
with plumb-pudding and a tankard of ale 
or brown stout. They are still 

'< Forms fashion'd fresh from Nature's hand, 
<< Fierce in their native hardiness of soul; 
*' True to imagin'd right, above control." 
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Tli0f' fed. and fed deep^ what was said of 

I 

tb«F aneestoiu: ^^ born to themselves and 
ALWAYS INDEPENDENT.** Tbis^ this made 
them withstand anited Em^ope, and America 
to boot. And the name of that unknoum 
British nation^ is now in all comers of the 
world resounding. Whilst in the same time 
not alt the quarters of the globe, not all the 
fossil, animal, and vegetable gifts of Nature, 
nor all the ever busy brains and imaginations 
of man, suffice to attire and ornament now 
the fair progeny of their naked, painted, and 
iron-ringed grand-daddys, and Ethiopian like 
bedaubed grannys ; so as they are here again ; 
for I dropped the curtain. — ^The civiller sort 
however, wore, says Varro, a kind of robes, 
or a thick haky garment, which the Britons 
called gitauacum, from whence perhaps the 
modern word gown, may be derived. It 
seems also they someti«»es wore trowsers; 
for Martial says, ^^ like the old braces^ of a 
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needy Briton." Strabo speaks of the more 
polite sort of people, inhabitants^ most likely, 
of Kent, Devon, or Cornwall, assuring us, 
that they wore long black garments, reaching 
down to their ancles, walking with large 
staves in their hands, like furies in a tragedy. 
Diodorus, however, describes them as mild 
and gentle in their dispositions ; plain and 
truly honest in their dealings. Now I have 
a strong notion, that, perhaps at no great 
distance, the British descendants — with a 
salvo to the ladies however-^may have re- 
turned, if not just to the tatooing and para- 
disical costume, yet to the shaggy guana- 
cumSy or the long black garments of their 
ancestors. For when we consider how sud- 
denly swords, silks, laces, ruf&es, buckles, 
and embroidery, in short all the former finery 
of a gentleman's apparel, has disappeared ; 
and when we see our beaux every day more 
daiKliJliki^.jti their accoutrements; then, — 
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I think my prediction will, at no very distant 
period, be veriBed. But I must now really 
begin to dress my ancient Britons, according 
as the chronicles may direct me. There is 

CARACTACUS, (King of the Silures) 
that sterling man! How I should like to 
sound his praise ; but must not ; being only 
a dresiser, not a trumpeter : and there is after 
all, scarce any wardrobe for him. But what 
of that ? Are trappings wanted for a soul like 
his ? Well then ; " when he appeared before 
the emperor Claudiuis at Rome, his body was 
for the most part naked, and painted with 
divers animals; an iron chain around his 
neck ; and another around the middle of his 
waist; his hair was long and curling; the 
hair of his upper lip was unshorn, and hung 
down on either side, falling upon his breast.*' 
He neither hung down his head, says Tacitus, 

or in words craved mercy And now to 

match him with a female heroine ; here is 
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BOADIC^A. 

fHctiired to Q8 by HoUiDgshead. ^^Hirm^htie 

ti^ personage, comely iihape, serene ^^niite^ 

nance, and aharpcTOyce, ^ith Wr long yeal^ 

lowe heare, reaching down to llr llnghes ; 

hiT iHBve and gorgeon appanell also cafised 

the people to hsan^ hir in rgraate veverence. 

fihe wore a chaine tif goMe, greate and verye 

siassie, and #as dadin a ioose kyrde of >8iin«- 

-drieiCDlDnrB; and aloft thereupon ^he bad a 

thicke IitiiA manteli. Hereto in fair hand 

^as the coBtom -was) sbe bore a speare to 

Bhowe hersdf die nore dreadfiilL Hir words 

iSierefbre set forth with such a majestie loif 

(presence, greatly encouraged the Britain.*' 

Now sordy this is a capital portrait of this 

famous warrior ifoeen.' To this I wiH add 

tfaait of the Anglesea Ansatsons fcoming irom 

the sane penciL *^ When Snetoehss sdbdoed 

Anglesea a number of women were also nm- 

ning up and down, as if ^AieyliiMl been out of 
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their witts, to giedrinents like to wild rogaes, 
with Aieh* heare liattiging downe ahont their 
shoulders^ and hearing fire hrandes in their 
hlmdes." But they ^bcm got more civilized, 
we hear already of liugs on their middle fin- 
gers, and of ivory collars ; Wearing then also 
Ittrge White gaiWentis, with hfoad guards or 
bdatddrs, like the Lomha'rAi^ ; i^^fect the Ro- 
man costume. Nor mi»t wie forget tlie Bri- 
tish torques; wid indeed these chains or 
golden wresfths mtist have been of very an- 
cient origin, if we believe the old chronicles, 
who strive very hard to make the incredible 
fact certain, that the sacking Gauls at Rome 
were verily and indeed no other than our 
identical Britons, with Brennus their King at 
their head* Now yon know one of those 
Gauls (or Britons if you like) had his torque 
snatched away by Manlius^ who therefore was 
called Torqnatus. The Gallish (or British) 
warrior, who was so rudely dealt with, must 
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have been a chief; for these torques or golden 
wreaths were worn round the necks of their 
chiefs in the day of battle as an ensign of au- 
thority, as well as a badge of honor, and mark 
of noble descent. Aneurin in his epic poem 
on the unfortunate battle of Cattraith, written 
in the sixth century, describes the march of 
three hundred and sixty-three British leaders 
to the field of battle : 

" To Cattraith Yale in glittering row 
'' Twice two hundred warriors go ; 
*' Every warrior's manly neck, 
*' Chains of royal honor deck. 
*' Wreathed in many a golden link, 
*' From the golden cup they drink." &c. &c 

Oray. 

We shall see that in course of time, these 
chains were first worn by merchants and 
usurers ; then by upper servants and stew- 
ards ; and that they finally distinguish a mayor 
or an alderman from his fellow citizen. 
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LETTER XXL 



THE SAXONS. 

LET us now, my Laura, see how these 
Saxons were accoutred on their landing. 
They wore long jackets, or cassocks, had 
their temples shaved, leaving only a tuft of 
hair near the crown, which they set upright 
with an iron ring, or hoop of copper. 

Their ladies, it seems, wore linen garments, 
interlaced and trimmed with purple, or also a 
stay or boddice, with alight petticoat, reaching 
somewhat lower than the calf of the leg. 
There is also mention made of a kind of 
mantle, thrown over their heads and shoul- 
ders. You see here is all their wardrobe, 
take from these different accounts whatever 
you think best to trim them out. 

n3 
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The clothing of their feet and ancles con- 
sisted of dressed skin, open before, and crossed 
with a kind of lacing, not imlike the Roman 
bnskins, and this was in nse with both sexes. 

After seeing them thas arranged, we may 
as well also see how they were lodged. " On 
their arrival,** says Stmtt, " their houses 
might 6rst have been but mdely made of 
stakes and hurdles, thatched with reeds, &c. 
Yet, on their establishment in England, 
among the various improvements, those in 
architecture were not in the least neglected 
by them ; for, as their churches, palaces and 
public structures, from miserable sheds of 
wood, and twisted osiers, daubed over with 
clay, are easily traced to grand and magnifi- 
cent buildings of stone «id bricks, so we may 
justly conclude, that their own habitations 
llBpMVed in proportion. Yet we may also 
that the frames of the houses were 
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irood, and the walls plaidtered. Those of the 
better sort were faced on the comers with 
atones or bricks, with which the arches of 
tbfir windows were also ornamented. Though 
thiey had bricks, ihe^ were by no means used- 
in common, but only as ornaments to build- 
ings, and the reason may be, that they had 
not ready methods for burning them, such as 
are now in use." And HoUingshead relates, 
^^ that of old times in our country bouses, 
instead of glasse, they dyd use much lattis, 
and that made eytber of fine wickes or riftes 
of oak, in chtfc&erwise. I read also,'^ he con- 
tinues, ^^ the sottie of the better sorte, in or 
before of the tymes of the Saxons, did make 
pannels of borne, instead of glasse, and fix 
thetti in wooden calmes ; but as borne is 
quite kyde downe in every place, so our lat- 
tices are grown into less use, because glasse 
is become so plenti&U, and, within very little, 
as good and as cheap as the other." He 
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adds, ^' that heretofore also, the houses of 
princes were often glazed with beryl (an esr 
ample whereof is yet to be seen in Sudley 
Castle,) and in divers other places, with fine 
cristall, but this especially in the time of the 
Romans, whereof also some fragments have 
been taken up in old ruins.** It was Benedict, 
(or Benoit) sumamed Biscop, a noble Nor- 
thumbrian, who in 705, or according to 
others, in 604, introduced into England, not 
only constructions of stone edifices, but abo 
glass windows. He travelled on purpose to 
Rome, and brought over from France masons 
to build a church in the Roman manner; 
also glassmakers, *' for rarely before the 
time of Benedict were buildings of stone seen 
in Britain, or did the solar ray cast a light 
through the transparent glass." Strutt. 

The beds of the Saxons were of very sim- 
ple construction. They seemed to be nothing 
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more than a thick board or bottom, with feet 
somewhat elevated from the groand. The 
covering was very thin, and the piUow stiff 
and hard. In short, comfort and ease seem 
to have been little studied. In the print, which 
Stmtt gives you of a royal bed, there are cer- 
tainly curtains ; but they are fastened at the 
top, though they had also some that slid with 
rings on an iron rod. They never lay in bed 
without some clothing, which in later times 
was not so well observed, even among per- 
sons of high rank. 

So you see they are improving every way, 
and when now better lodged, will also appear 
better clothed, and being this time incorpo- 
rated vnth the natives, we now may call them 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Their kings and nobles, when in their state 
dress, were habited in a loose robe fastened 
over both shoulders, or the middle of the 
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brttfllty vriA a titsp 6r bockle^ The oblong 
fattin of iheax wta the distinction of the kiag 
trnd the liobility* One of these round dasps 
was dng np in Keat. It was of silver, with 
a hole in the middle, supposed to have had 
there a precious stone ; the rim which sur- 
rounded it was gilt, and the four small holes 
were ornamented with pearls ; the other four 
Bmall squares were gilt at the bottom, and 
over the gilding' in each of them was set a 
piece of crystal, which, with the gilding was^ 
when found, perfectly preserved. It went 
with a spring, and catched in the hook. To 
fasten it in the middle of the breast was also 
a distinction of the nobility. The edge and 
bottom of their coats, as well as that of their 
robes, were often trimmed with broad gold 
edgings, or else flowered with different co- 
lours. 

The soldiers and common people wore 
close coats, reaching only to the knees, and 
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a short doak over the left sfaonlder^ wUdi 
buckled <cnii the right. This tloak was oSften 
trimmed "with an edging of gold. The kiDg» 
and noUes were also^ in tximmoii, habited in 
a «dre8s similar to this^ only licher and more 
elegant. 

The female dress was a longrobe^ reaching 
to die gronnd, with large loose sleeves. To 
this they added a hood or veil over the head, 
which, falling down before, was wrapped 
round the neck with great care. They had 
no other attire for the head. Their robe was 
often ornamented with broad borders of dif*- 
ferent colours, as well at the knees, acs at the 
bottom. 



The men wore caps which came to a point 
before, perhaps made of the skin or ftir of 
some beast, turned out, and both men and 
women wore shoes, or rather slippers. The 
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legs of the men were covered half way up 
with a kind of bandage wound ronnd^ or else 
a strait stocking, reaching above the knee. 
They also wore boots, cnrionsly ornamented 
at the top. The common sort of people 
went naked-legged, and often bare-footed. 

It is indeed no wonder that the higher 
ranks now began to make some display in 
dress, when, as the Saxon chronicles will tell 
— ^Withred, king of Kent, paid in the year 
694, at one time, to 

INA, 
king of Wessex, a sum in silver equal to 
^90,000. And we read that in 709, a Nor- 
thumbrian prelate was served in silver plate. 
Mark now, my Laura, this is the first in- 
stance that shows you how strictly monks 
adhered to their vow of poverty ; innumera- 
ble facts will prove their zeal to that effect. 

Ina, this West Saxon King, seemed also 
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to have delighted in luxury both of dress and 
the table: not so his queen Ethelburga, 
who perpetually urged on him the necessity 
of bidding adieu to earthly things ; yet the 
king constantly deferred it. At the close of 
life she however overcame him by the fol- 
lowing stratagem. — (It is far from being ex- 
quisitely refined. I might perhaps pass it 
over, yet as it shows the manners of the 
times, even royal superior manners, it must 
have its place, else adieu to all variety, and? — 
what is still more requisite — to all truth.)—- 
So hear what Camden's chronicle tells. They 
had on a certain occasion been revelling with 
more than usual riot and luxury ; the next 
day, after their departure from their place of 
feasting, an attendant, by the queen's previous 
order, defiled the place in every possible 
manner, both with the dung of cattle, and 
heaps of other unseemly things ; and lastly, 
putting a sow that had recently farrowed intq 
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tile very bed "where tliey ^had lain. The king 
and 'qtieen had hardly proceeded a "mile, ere 
she attacked her bnsbaind wit'h the fondest 
endeftrmeBtis 'cntr^tftig that they wight im- 
Imedidtely rMnni thither^ whence they had 
departed ^ sayitig, that his ^denial wonld be 
attended with da^figerdns conseqnences. Her 
{letition beifig readily granted ; the king was 
astonished at ^seeing a fi^ce, which yester- 
day might AiaYe ^vied with Asisyrian Inxnry, 
now fiMiily idis^stii]^ %ind desdate ^ and si- 
leittly pdnlierinig on the scene^ his eyes at last 
tmnh^d nl^n the »qtrecsn, who seizing the op- 
pMlunity, pleasasitly smiling^ said : whete 
iAytkobib spotide are the tevellings of yester- 
fety ? Wberfe Ihe tapestry dipped in Sidonian 
dytss ^ Whet^ the Ceaseless impertinences of 
plif tkisiteis ? Where the scnlptnred vessels ovet^ 
whfelitiitog th^ v^y tables with their weight 
bf gcM ? Where the delicacies so anxiously 
sought Vhradgfabnt sea and land, to pAtaiper 
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the appetite ? Are not all these things smobe 
and vaponr? Have they not patisecl awayf 
Are ndt all these like a rapid liver hastening 
k) the sea? And woe to those that are aU 
tached [to them^ for they shall he Carried 
away by the current. Reflect^ I heseech 
3^0, how Wreticbedly these (bodies iWiU deioay, 
ndiich we paiixper With snbh nnboiciiidkd but- 
my ! Must not w^^^who goi^ so cidnstently, 
beooine move drsgnstingly pdtkid? The 
m^ivtier most aiidergo migbtier iormeart&» 
aord a se^mrer triii ^awaits tbe^itrong. ((I im 
snre this is Camden's^ not the qneen*s speech.) 
Without saying any more^ she gained over 
her husband, who afterwards went to Rome, 
was there shorn in secret, and clad in hea- 
venly garb, grew old in privacy .*' 

Surely you must have observed that I noW' 
constantly admit you into the company of 
those venerable chroniclers, HoUingshead, 
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Malmsbury, Camden, Selden, Strutt, &c* 
How do like their conversation ? it is now 
and then a little queerish ; they won t mince 
the matter; yet I think they are sometimes 
Ywy droll. 

. Bnt will yon believe that the Britons at 
this time have really not left off their ancient 
cnstom of painting the body ; and it seems 
that even the Saxons derived the same prac- 
tice from them ; but it fell under ecclesiasti- 
cal censure, and was prohibited by law in 785. 
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LETTER XXII. 

OH with what pleasare^ with what high 
delight do I now introduce my Laura to the 
greatest monarchy that England^ or any other 
country ever had ; to king 

ALFRED, 
whom some will call Aelfrid. Now were it 
not unmannerly just at the entrance of such 
a glorious sovereign, I would cry shame on 
all these veteran chroniclers for not telling 
us any thing of his costume, except that he 
once went in the garb of a minstrel ; but of 
what colour and shape that was, we do not 
even know. The only thing in this way I 
can find is about his grandson Athelstan, who, 
when a boy, was of astonishing beauty, and 
graceful manners. The king once seeing 
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him and embracing him, prayed most de- 
voutly, that his government might be pros- 
perous. Indeed he made him a knight un- 
nsoally early, giving him a scarlet cloak; a 
belt studded with diamonds, and a Saxon 
siv^rd with a golden scabbard. These dia- 
monds on the belt were perhaps part of those 
bvonght from India by Sigelin, Bishop of 
Shirborn, who had been sent with presentsto 
St. Thomas the apostle in India. On Sige- 
lin-s return from thence, '^ he brought over 
many brilliant exotic gems, and aromatic 
spices, in which that country abounds. 
Malmsbury says : that some of those gems 
were deposited in the church of Shirbom at 
his time. We are also told that gold bracelets 
were hung up by Alfred's order on the high 
ix)ad, and that they theve remained untouched. 

As clocks were not yet invented, Alfred's 
ingenuity/ contrived the fabricatiou of candles 
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that bmmt far an exact spac^ of timcb. in or- 
der to regulate the hours for hia 8tudy^ busi- 
ness^ meals and rest. Whilst his grandsoa 

ATHELSTAN 
was reigning, his fourth sister — ^in whom sayA 
the historians the whole essence of beauty 
was centered — was demanded from her bro- 
ther, by Hugo, king of the Franks. Whea 

this monarch's ambaasador had declared the 

♦ 

request of the suitor in an assembly of the 
nobility at Abandon, he produced such libe- 
ral presents as might gratify the most boundr 
less avarice. 

Perfumes, such as had never been seen in 
Ekigland before — jewels, but especicdly eme- 
ralds ; the greenness of which reflected by 
the sun, illuminated the countenances of the 
bystanders with an agreeable light. 

Many fleet horses with their trappings* 
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An alabaster vase, so exquisitely chaced, 
that the com fields really seemed to wave ; 
the vines to bnd ; the figures of men actually 
to move ; and so clear and polished^ that it 
reflected the features like a mirror. 

The sword of Constantiue the great, on 
which the name of its original possessor was 
read in golden letters. On the pommel, upon 
thick plates of gold, might be seen fixed an 
iron pike, one of the four which the Jewish 
faction prepared for the crucifixion of Christ. 

The spear of Charles the great, which, 
whenever this invincible emperor hurled in 
his expeditions against the Sarac*ens, he al- 
ways came off conqueror. It was reported 
to be the same, which driven in the side of 
our Saviour, by the hand of the centurion, 
opened, by that precious wound, the joys of 
paradise to wretched mortals. 
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A diadem^ precious from the quantity of 
gold^ but more so for the jewels, the splen- 
dour of which threw the sparks of light so 
strongly on the beholders, that the more 
steadfastly any person endeavoured to gaze, 
so much the more dazzled he was, compelled 
to avert his eyes. 

Part of the holy and adorable cross, in- 
closed in crystal, where the eye, piercing 
through the substance of the stone, might 
discern the size and colour of the wood. 

A small portion of the crown of thorn, 
enclosed in a similar manner, which in de- 
rision of his government, the rudeness of 
the soldiers placed on Christ's sacred head. 
(DonHyou think the presents and the de- 
scription of them are perfectly in unison ; 
I never met with any thing better matched.) 

The king, delighted with such exquisite 
presents, made an equal return of good offices, 

o 
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and gratified the soul of the loiigiiig suitor 
by an union with his siater. 

Look now (if you please) at yomr drawing 
of the river Dee, 4nd there yon may fancy 

EDGAR 
in a boat, sitting at the helm> and rowed by 
eight vassal kings. 

Of Edgar^s, mother, £l%jva»,tb9 chroni- 
cles give the following account : that costly 
clothing, which in many women is the pander 
of vice, was to her the mean$ of liberality ; 
as she would give a garment of the most 
beautiful workmanship to the first persojd she 
saw. Even malice itself — as there was no- 
thing found wrong to carp at — might praise 
the beauty of her person, and the work of 
her hand. 

No wonder that the people of these times 
were busy in good works, as they had such 
patterns for imitation in their holy teachers, 
although these regulated themselves upon 
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die French proverb i\ Charit^ bien ordonn^e 
commence par soUmSme ; of which the ab- 
stinency of Scant Dnnstan fnmishes the best 
proof; for he only gave £5, equivalent to 
£75 of oar money for a dish of eels« 

THE DANES. 
The dresses of their kings were grand and 
magnificoit ; thoagh not much unlike those 
of the Saxons, embroidered and wrought with 
broad gold trimmings. They wore shoes, 
and also a sort of buskin^ the toe of which 
was turned downwards. Tbey had either a 
dpak or. a robe, like those of the Saxons, 
sometimes buckled over the right shoulder, 
and hanging to the left^and sometimes fasten- 
ed on the middle of the breast. 

The Danes that were in England in King 
Edgar's time. were. great beaux, constantly 
combing their hair, of which they were very 
proud. 

. Hiey were fond of playing at chess. Bishop 
Ethrick, coming to 
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CANUTE THE GREAT 
about midnight^ on very urgent business, 
found the king and his courtiers engaged at 
play, some at dice, some at chess. About this 
time, back gammon was invented in Wales, 
deriving its name from hachy little, and cam- 
mofij battle. 

The riches of Godwin must have been in* 
deed very great ; for, in order to clear himself 
with 

HARDICANUTE 
of the imputed crime of murder, he presented 
that King with a ship, beaked with gold; 
having on board eighty soldiers, who had on 
either arm a bracelet of gold, weighing eight 
ounces ; on their heads gilt helmets ; on their 
left shoulder the Danish axe; and an iron 
spear in their right hand ; besides all the 
necessary ammunition and arms* A most 
curious present ; and a most curious way of 
getting the d — d spot out of the little hand. 
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The Saxon line restored. 

Woe is me ! when I must now write the 
name of 

EDWARD THE GONFESSOR, 
that baneful name, pregnant with all his coun- 
try's coming woe. The beard of this king 
was remarkably large, so were his whiskers, 
but he wore very short cropped hair. Yon 
perceive we are now arrived at the beard and 
whisker time ; and more than enough in all 
ratio we shall have of this. Grainger says : 
as far as he was able to trace the growth of 
beards, from portraits, and other remnants of 
antiquity, he found that it never flourished 
more in England than in the century pre- 
ceding the Norman conquest. 

As Edward was educated in Normandy, 
and addicted to the fashion of the Franco- 
Norman court, the nobles, perhaps in com- 
pliance to his taste, adopted it likewise ; and 
the immoderate shortness of their garments. 
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reaching only to the mid-knee) was shockiBg 
and offimsive to decency. Malmshdry ctoi- 
plains much of the luxury of the Englidi, 
as having had their arnut Ibsided with brace- 
letS) &d and enumerating the prevalent vicdi 
among the English at the time of the conquest, 
disti^iguisheis among the dark catalogue that 
of markii^ their skins with punctured paint^ 
ings^ by way of ornament* In the sub- 
sequent centuries^ that fashion finally diaJap 
peared) except the vestiges of face-painting, 
which the ladies, as a remembrance and re- 
gard for the customs of their ancestors, still 
hold in high esteem. 

But let us further inspect the last glimmer- 
ings of the Anglo-Saxon reign. Edward dieir 
king was, on high festivals, dressed in robes 
interwoven with gold, which the queen bad 
most splendidly embroidered ; whilst Malms- 
bury tells us: that Matilda his mother was 
chd, in Jent, in bair-c\ot\i)aeT«afiyxVisKt \^^al 
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kaltit ; and tttid ttte direihold of the churches 
barcfeMed; Nor ..was sbedisgiisted'm wash-^ 
iiig the feet of diseased women i handling 
thcSf sores ; and finally pressing their hands 
for along'timfe to her lips; aiid deddivg 
their table. Pro sit. 

Of ' Edward's queen' Edgitha, Ingnlphos 
relates ; I have often seen her whilst I was 
a boy, when my father was at the king's pa- 
lace, and I came from school and then met 
her ; she would examine me in my learnings 
and from grammar she would proceed to logic^ 
which she also understood'; concluding with 
me in the most sdbtle argiimekit. llien caus^ 
ing one of her attendant maids to pi*esent me 
with three or four pieces of money, I was 
9ent to the larder, where I was to get some 
eatables. Poor Edgitha was afterwards, by^ 
heribusband, sent to the monastery of Wilton/ 
there :to be kept under the abbess, the king's 
sister; and Malmsbury says : that her goods 
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were taken from her, to the uttermost far- 
thing. She soon died, and being solemnly 
interred, the tomb erected over her was cu- 
riously wrought with silver and gold. I think 
what Ingulphus relates of this queen, shows 
much the simplicity in which even high per- 
sonages lived. Another chronicle corrobo- 
rating this says : " the leisure of the women, 
even in higher rank, was spent in spinning, 
and such like servile employments : neither 
was it any dishonour for the lady of the 
house to be among her maids, helping them, 
and performing the.duties of the house held 
in common with them ; while the lord was 
with his men, assisting and overlooking them.** 
It was at this time that lady Godiva, wife 
to earl Leofrick, exhibited herself for the. 
good of Coventry. Hardynge says : " She 
in her heare hanging beneath her knee, upon 
a certain daye rode so through all the towne, 
to bye it free from its redemption.** 
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LETTER XXI. 

AS we are now at the conclasion of the 
Anglo-Saxon era, let ns, as a farewell, take 
once more a general review of their dress 
and customs. 

The hair of the Anglo-Saxon was parted 
upon the middle of the head, and flowing 
on each side of the face upon the shoulders. 
It appears to have been neatly combed, but 
it is very rarely represented with curls, or 
braided; when it is so, it is evidently intended 
as a mark of the highest distinction. Strutt 
supposes that the Anglo-Saxons had some 
method of dying the hair blue, or that they 
Blled it occasionally with some powder of 
that colour. In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, the hair was permitted to grow to 
a great length. Wulfstan, bishop of Wor- 

o 3 
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cester, preached with great severity against 
sach effeminate fashions, but found no eflfect 
of his sermons; so, when any one bowed 
before him, to receive his blessing, he cut » 
lock of his hair, with a little sbaip knffe^ 
which he carried about him for that porpcMe^ 
enjoining him, by way of penance, to cut all 
the rest of his hair in the same manner, 
denonnciftg dreadful judgments against such 
as refused to comply with his injunction. 

The cap, most constantly worn, was the 
Phrygian bonnet, but they had also felt or 
woollen hats. That of the lower classes was 
most ptobably made of skin, with the shaggy 
part turned outward. A cap, occairionally 
worn by the nobility, Wais in the forte of a 
perfect cone, and appears to have been a 
species of helmet. 

They wore no body linen ; shirts, at first, 
were most likely woollen, and of various co- 
lours. The usie of linen was certainly, even 



afterwavdiH^ eoofiiied to llie wuiAnj only; 
and sefeim*taliar^e been considered l» a Inx- 
uiy^ as the wearing of a wooUeii shirt was 
enjdinei by tile cknons ai a severe penance. 

31ieir: short itcmic was drawn over the head, 
ami the a]lertiire' at the top appears to ha^e 
been DO longertksth barely sufficient to admit 
the head passing through ; sometimes it was 
oped on the bosom, and adorned with a bor- 
der, of which, perhaps, die frill of the present 
day (StrMtV time) may be considered as a 
r0Xiloteiimkatidii. it was^even now and then 
open fimn lihe bi^ downward, &m either 
sid^ and the wearer seems to have had no 
dtfadr gatfineM to defend himself from the 
inclemMoy ctf tl^e weitther. From this short 
tnntc of :tbe SaiKons oi^ginated,^ most proba>- 
bly^ the jgAtfrieini so commonly worn at this 
day by carters,' known' 6y the name of i^onnd 
frocks^ or carman^s firocks« They are often 
coribusly decoJ*ated wilh needIe-work» much 
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in the same manner as the Saxon tunics were 
ornamented. Their short tanic rarely de- 
scended below the knee^ and being boaud 
round the waist with a girdle, the loose flow 
from the hips was by no means ungraceful. 
This garment was, by persons of superior 
quality, often exhibited with borders of va- 
rious colours, even embroidered and set with 
precious stones, which, however, totally 
destroyed the elegance of its form. All 
classes, from the monarch to the slave, had 
this tunic as their common dress ; for the 
long tunic seems to have been worn only on 
state days, and other solemn occasions. The 
sleeves of the long tunic were sometimes long 
and open, but at other times fitted quite close 
to the arms, and most commonly reached to 
the wrist. A girdle bound also this garment 
round the waist ; it descended to the ancles, 
and, though it was often of various colours, 
yet white was the most general custom, from 
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which one might sappose that it was made 
of linen. 

The sartont was worn over the tonic^ and 
appropriated only to persons of the highest 
distinction, being, like the upper tunic, merely 
an ornamental dress. Its sleeves did not 
descend below the elbows. Surtouts of 
various colours belonged only to the nobility 
and were made of the most costly materials, 
perhaps of silk, or of the finest wool. To 
the monarchs^ apparel, tbe mantle was usually 
added. 

A fibulae, or buckle, fastened tbe cloak 
upon the right shoulder, and even persons 
of common rank were scarcely seen without 
it. Youths of distinction are usually depic- 
tured with a small cloak, like a herald's 
tabard. 

The gown was tbe exterior habit of the 
females ; they bound it with a girdle round 
the waist, and then permitted it to fall at full 
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length to the ground, in which case it coveted 
the under garment entirely. It was- partly 
omamented with needle-work, which at that 
time was extremely simple, consisting only 
of variegated stripes, and: small sprigs div^- 
ging frcmi ihe oentf*e, in imitation of foliage 
and flowers*. The sleeves of the gown were 
so long, that they covered the hand, and 
reached some distance bdow the end of the 
fingers. - 

The Saxon head dresses of the eighth cen- 
tury display little or no variety. They are 
very simple. Not the least regard' was paid 
either to the adornment of beauty, nor even 
to convenience. They rarely covered the top 
of the head, and left the face exposed to the 
welLther, unshasded from the rays of the son, 
and unprotected from the rain. An indis^ 



* This, I suppose, must be understood as relative 
io the earliest times ; as in later times they are praised 
iir dttfar ^m^Mnor skilly eveir in historical aubjeets. 
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pensable piurt of the Anglo Saxon ladies' 
dress, was the coverchief, or kerchief; its 
breadth Was sufficient to reach from liie top 
of ^e forehead to the shoulders, covering 
this hclad completdy, so that no part of the 
hair could be seen. It was then passed brer 
both i^MHilders, and, when it was loose, hang 
down on dk:h side as low as the knees. They 
wrapped it nsnaUy roand in snch a manner, 
ai^ to^pread 6ver the Whole bosbm, and thns 
they were more muffled up than ntins. Yet 
thcfy'WiU say, that these? ladies had beien 
great admirers of their long hair ; but, iiddi^ 
to what purpose ? As this sinbthering head 
dr«ess^ which they constantly wore in public, 
concealed the lusmriancy of their loekisr. 
Still historians will assert, that the arrange- 
ment of these locks was not the lleast part of 
thj^r dress. * ^ 

They had ear->rings, bracelets, and finger 
rings^ It is conjectured that they bad also 
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beads ; for thoDgb none appear in the paint- 
ings of this time, yet some of them have been 
found in the places of their interment. 

It does not appear that gloves were theD 
in use ; but they were afterwards imported 
from the continent; nor is there the least 
trace of pockets on any of the Saxon gar- 
ments. P 

The shoes seem to have varied more in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, than in any of 
the preceding ; they were red, brown, light, 
orange, and blue; but the general colour 
continued to be black.. Clogs were already 
in use at that time. 

Neither men nor women had any particular 
dress for riding; but went always in their 
usual habits ; they had however saddles, stir- 
rups and spurs. 

We are told by an ancient author, that the 
beautiful dresses of the English were greatly 
admired by the French and Normans ; for, 
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says this aatbor, the English women excel 
all others in needlework and embroidery of 
gold. Another author writes that the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies were so famous for their skill in 
this art, that the most elegant productions of 
the needle were called, by way of eminence ; 
the English . work. Indeed they were not 
only confined to flowers and foliage; but 
buildings, beasts, birds, men, and sometimes 
historical subjects were embroidered upon 
canvas, with threads of gold and silver inter- 
mixed with silk, cotton and worsted, of such 
colours as the design required. TheoutUnes 
of the intended work were first drawn upon 
cloth, not by the ladies, but by artists who 
made it their trade. That great apostle of 
holiness and abstinence, Dunstan the gentle, 
when yet a young man, acquired some degree 
of eminence for drawings of this Idndj and 
assisted a lady in designing the embellish- 
ments which she embroidered with threap. 
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of gold upon a sacerdotal vestment. It is 
believed 'that the ladies received the patterns 
alread;^ shaded and painted in proper colours* 
Hie golden veil of Wiglaf^ king of Merda, 
granted to the abbey of Croiland waa ein-* 
broidered with ;Ae history of the destmction 
of Troy. (Ccftild the monks tell what analogy 
this had, to their aU>ey ?) Bnt the king gave 
it on amditionthat it shonld be annually hung 
up in the dmtch on his birth day. The vest- 
ment which Canute the Dane gave to the 
same abbey was of silk embroidered with 
eagles of gold. Harold Harefoot son to 
Canute, gave likewise to this abbey his coro- 
nation mantle, made of silk, and embroidered 
with silk. Now I won't write any more 
embroidered and embroidery ; its already too 
x>fiten, though there remains stuff for as many 
times again. But don't you think it strange 
that t the aionks were to appear afterwards in 
dtt lllis iMti tS foyal wardrobe before tlie al- 
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tat ? was it fbt the edification or the adm|ra-^ 
tioq of tbe de voat ? I have not found any de- 
scription of a coronation^except that Athelstau 
Was crowned by Donstan, at Kingston, npop 
a large scaffold, erected in the market-place, 
that he might be seen and approved by the 
people. Strutt saySi it is even doubtful wbe-. 
th^ they had, at first, what might h^ properly^ 
called a crown. Something like a garland 
or crown of laurds, decorated the head oft 
CvAhhefi^j king of Kent ; and a diadem ea|^ 
bellished with jewels is seen upon the coins, 
of Ofia the great. A radiated diadem pr 
crown fiwtened by a fillet or ribband appesurs 
upon the fa»d of Egbert the great. The 
first representation of what is commonly cdn*^ 
sidered as a: crown will be found eti the coins; 
of ^dred, son of Edward thd lEMw; HU^ 
drcleof gold surrounded by three small globes. 
That the crown was however a royal oma-- 
m«it among the Saxons fortwoceuturies, at 
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least) prior to the time of iEMred, may be 
proved by ancient manuscripts. The crown 
appears, with some small variations, and etn- 
bellishments with pearls, in the nineteenth 
century. 

I think you would not be content if I closed 
this period^ without telling you something of 
their way of living, that is, of their meals and 
banquets ; but my deair Laura, this was not 
the era of epicures, you know I have just 
dispatched Apicius, and all his co-partners, 
rivals, and even superior adepts in this most 
Exquisite knowledge ; so that species of ani- 
mals is for a while extinct ; what can I now 
tell you of repasts, where simplicity seemed 
to have been the host ; keen appetite the ca- 
terer; and frugality the dispenser of the stores. 
Hardicanute, I believe,was the only one that is 
reported to have been a great glutton, having 
his table four times a day furnished in the 
tiaost costly manner ; yet what we can learn 
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of their fares, presents no great rarities. Their 
table was, however, always decently covered 
with a clean cloth, and it seems a cup of 
horn was constantly served to every one; 
this probably contained some pottage or sonp, 
or even their barley drink. For the rest we 
can only gness (from their drawings) that 
boiled meat was brought and set upon the 
table in bowls, together with the broth in 
which it was sodden. Roasted meat, on 
something like a spit, was also presented by 
a servant on his knees, (oh fie!) whilst a 
higher personage cnts a part of it on a plate, 
held underneath. They had also some fish. 
In one of the prints, there lies one fish in a 
dish, and one of the guests holds another in 
his hand. A boar s head, dressed whole, was 
most generally served at their feasts. Some 
dishes seem to be full of apples, and these 
drawings represent also something like cakes, 
and bits of bread. You see by this that they 



had knives ; and a spoon is also dquctnred 
as lying near the bowl. Stmtt thinks that 
the Saxons chiefly boiled their meat ; haying 
cat it to pieces, it was put into a large ketd^ 
which was sat oa a trivet: of three legs, over 
the fire made on the earth ;. they stirred it, 
and tipok it ont with a hook or fork, which 
had two prongs, that were turned horizon- 
tally, to the handle. 

The drinking of healths is a pure Saxon 
custom, and seems to have been introduced 
by Rowena,^ daughter or niece to Hengist. 
As sheintended to drink.health to Vortigem, 
king of the 'Britons, she came into, the room 
where the king and his guests were sitting, 
{bold creature !) and making a low obeisance 
to him, she said, be of health lord king I then 
having drank, she presented it on her knees 
to the king, to whoiii they explained what 
she said, and also what the custom was ; the 
king then took the cup, saying, I drink your 
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health; and thus drank also. — ^Bnt the old 
manner of pledging each other took its origin 
from the death of young king Edward (called 
the Martyr) ; he having by Elfrida, his step- 
mothers contrivance, been so treacherously 
stabbed in the back whilst drinking ; there- 
fore, when now a lord or gentleman was 
going to drink, he summoned .one of the 
company to pledge him, and the person who 
answered, held up his knife or sword to guard 
him whilst he drank. 

The Danes, who were in England at Ed- 
gar s> time, were so much given to drinking, 
that th^ir bad example gave the English a 
great relish for the same <This induced Ed- 
gar, by the advice of Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, not only to put down many ale- 
houses^ suffering only one in each village or 
smalltown; but he further ordained, that 
pins or. nails should be fastened into the 
dpnking cups or homs^ at stated distances. 
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^^ and whosoever drank beyond these marks, 
at one draught, should be obnoxious to severe 
punishment.'' The monks in general were 
not allowed to drink wine or ale ; but when 
Ceowulf, kingof Northumberland, quitted the 
crown for the cowl, he permitted the monks 
of Landisfam, where he had taken his resi- 
dence, to drink ale and wine ; whereas their 
founder, bishop Aydan, had only water and 
milk prescribed. 

As to the price of things during the Saxon 
era, we must merely take what the chronicles 
tell us of the price of cattle. At Ethelred's 
time the value of an ox was between seven 
or eight shillings ; and in Athelstan's reign 
a ram was sold for one shilling ; an ox was 
computed at six times as much as a sheep, 
and a cow but at four. The price of a horse 
was about 36^. ; a mare a third less ; and a 
man at three pounds. During a most terrible 
jfiunine in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
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the quarter of wheat rose to 60 pennies, or 
15^. of our present money^ consequently it 
was as dear as if it now cost seven pounds, 
sixteaoi shillings. 

Now before the cruel foe lands on dear 
Briton's shores, let us just look at a Saxon 
wedding. The bridegroom has already, at 
his own and sole expence, been for six or 
seven weeks busy in the preparations for the 
marriage day, for he must invite all the rela^ 
tions in the third degree ; those however, in 
return, bring presents to him and to the bride. 
The day before the wedding, those friends of 
the bridegroom dame to his house, where the 
day was spent in feasting and merriment. 
Next tnorning the bridegroom's friends being 
all armed, and mounted on horseback, pro* 
ceeded in great state and order to the residence 
of the bride, under the conduct of one, who 
was named the foremost mauy to receive and 
conduct the bride, and to protect her from 
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the attempts ot any one of her former lovers. 
The bride was led by a matron, who was 
called the brides wamauy followed by a com- 
pany of young maidens, who were called the 
brides maids, and attended by either her Ei- 
ther or her gtiardian, and other male relations. 
On her arrival she was received by the bride- 
groom, where she was solemnly betrothed to 
him by her father or guardian. After this 
ceremony, the bridegroom, the bride, and 
their united companies, proceeded, attended 
with music, to the church, where they re- 
ceived the nuptial benediction from the 
priest. Sometimes the benediction was per- 
formed under a veil, or a square piece of 
cloth, held at each comer by a tall man, 
over the bridegroom and bride, to conceal 
his virgin's blushes; but if the bride was a 
wido;«/, the veil was dispensed with. 

This solemn ceremony being finished, 
the bride and bndegcoom N<iex^ cx^^rci^d 
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with flowers, kept in the church for that pur- 
pose, and then the whole company returned 
to the bridegroom's house, where they sat 
down to the nuptial feast, and the remaining 
part of the day was spent by the youths of 
both sexes in mirth and dancing ; the graver 
sort sat down to their drinking bout, in which 
they highly delighted. At night the bride 
and bridegroom were conducted by their re- 
spective attendants to the bridal room, where 
having both, with all who were present, drank 
the marriage health, the company departed. 
The wedding dresses of the bride and bride- 
groom, and the bridemaid as well as their 
three attendants on the husband, were of a 
fashion and colour peculiar to the ceremony, 
and might not be worn on any other occasion. 
These were dresses anciently belonging to mu- 
sical performers, who attended the wedding ; 
but in latter times, they were given to some 
cbnrcb or monastery. 
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Here my Laura, I must now for a while 
suspend our correspondence, leaving the poor 
Anglo-Saxons in great distress, as their Nor- 
man foe is just landing. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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